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The Week. 


Tue President has vetoed the District of Columbia Suffrage Bill, 
in along and temperate message. His theory is, that although Con- 
gress has the exclusive power of legislation in the District, it is never- 
theless bound by considerations, partly moral and partly political, to 
refrain from pushing the exercise of this power to its extreme limits, 
and that it ought not to make against the will of the citizens of the. 
District changes in their political system which it could not make in| 
the States, inasmuch as the District is not represented in the Legisla- | 
ture. One of the rights of the whites of the District he considers to be 
a monopoly of political power. The blacks are not represented either, | 
but he does not think black claims for representation worth considera- 
tion. He says that the number of colored people in the District has 
| increased from 14,000 in 1860 to 30,000 in 1867; and declares that if 
they get the suffrage there will be a greater influx than ever, and they 
will overwhelm the white residents by their numbers. But he says 
also the white population has increased from 60,000 to 100,000 in the 
same period, so that the residents of 1860 are overwhelmed by strangers 
already. For our own part we do not anticipate a great rush of 
colored gentlemen to the District in order to enjoy.the privilege of 
voting. People vote only once a year, and in the interval between 





) election days they are closely occupied with the quest of beefsteak and 


E t debating clubs by standing up for the worst side. 


% 


} potatoes, and are guided in the choice of a residence mainly by their 
) anxiety with regard to those commodities. It is almost a waste of 
» Space to discuss the message, The sum and substance of it is, that it is 
) undemocratic to legislate for unrepresented whites but not for unrep- 
resented blacks; that though Congress may not rule whites against 
their will, whites may rule blacks against their will; and that it is a 
monstrous outrage to force men to surrender a monopoly of power. 
Color in Mr. Johnson's mind is evidently an essential political distinc- 
tion and not an incidental or artificial one, and he talks of whiteness 
with as much reverence as Froissart talks of “gentle blood.” His 
sophistry is of the half-simple kind, and reads very much like the 
speeches delivered by the smart young men who sharpen their wits 


Bias a at 


| did so with the approval of a large portion of the public. 
| mark the consequences. Mr. Johnson entered on the office in the midst 


‘with what result. 


‘but which no decent man can read without shame and confusion. 


Mr. Asaey’s resolution for an enquiry into the President's conduct, 
with a view to his impeachment, has been referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. The question of impeachment, as we have said more than 
once, is a question of expediency. We are opposed to it, because we 
think his trial, even if he were convicted, would bring more evil on the 
country than his continuance in his office can possibly work. With 
anybody who thinks our affairs are not already sufficiently compli 
cated, there would be no use in arguing; but no candid man, no man 
who has ‘‘no axe to grind,” or can see two sides of a question, can 
help seeing that an impeachment of the President in our present poli 
tical and financial condition would cause terrible confusion. There 
is always some little thing which, in the eyes of ardent men, will, 
if left undone, ruin the country. Just now it is the impeachment of 
Mr. Johnson, but the country is not easily ruined, and he is not a for 
midable enemy. The world moves in spite of his struggles, and justice 
will reign yet, no matter who sits in the White House. 


oe - 


Wuen the war broke out the Executive assumed the right of sus- 
pending the habeas corpus, that is, of exercising perhaps the highest 
and gravest act of government, without consulting the legislature, and 
Congress submitted to the usurpation for two years, during which 
there is no question the power of arbitrary arrest was greatly abused. 
In March, 1863, an act was passed ordering lists of all persons in cus- 
tody under military orders to be furnished to the district courts, and 
directing that these persons should be either indicted and tried in regular 
form or discharged from custody. This act was utterly disregarded. 
Lists were not furnished regularly to the courts, and prisoners against 
whom grand juries found no bills were not only not discharged, but were 
tried in defiance of the law by military commissions for all sorts of 
offences. One of these cases has now come before the Supreme Court, 
and all military commissions organized in the teeth of the act of March, 
1863, have been pronounced wholly illegal, which they were, includ- 
ing that by which Mr. Lincoln’s assassins were convicted. The execu- 


tive at that time seemed to revel in the breach of acts of Congress, and 
And now, 


of this general and strange indifference to the authority of the legisla- 
ture, and, not unnaturally, being a very narrow-minded person, con- 
cluded that he was the government, and that the sole business of Con- 
gress was to vote money, and began to act accordingly, and we know 
The Supreme Court then reasserts solemnly the 
jurisdiction of Congress over personal liberty, and denies the right of 
the Executive to touch it arbitrarily, and forthwith some of the very 
men who were most frantic last summer in exalting the legislature and 
denouncing the President's usurpation begin to talk of “ impeaching ”’ 
the julges for doing what they were bound to do, before God and 
man, come what might. We have commented elsewhere on the con- 
duct of the court in embarking in a discussion on points which came 
in no way before it. But we hope this whole matter, grave and im- 
portant as it is, will open the eyes of the public to the great danger 
there is that the breaches of law and of propriety into which over-zeal 
on behalf of the right now carries us may be one day used against us in 
defence of the wrong. It is not very long since there was a majority in 
the United States on the side of wickedness, and we may all live to see 
it again; if we should, we may have sore need for our own protection of 
all the forms and traditions of the law and the Constitution. 
7? 


Mr. Tuappeus Stevens and Mr. Spaulding engaged on Monday in 


& passage of arms which a portion of the House found simply funny, 
For 
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humor of that kind a very low pot-house is s the proper ose and the 
age of the leading actors in the farce rendered the performance double 


revolting. 
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WE are very glad, as every one should be who has the least respect 
for the United States Government, to hear that Senator Howard has 
offered a series of amendments to the bill regulating the selection of 
grand and petit jurors in Utah, which, if made law and executed, will 
destroy polygamy and make the life of an American citizen safe in that 
Territory, even though he should be in the displeasure of Brigham 
Young. Mr. J. S. Mill, in arguing for toleration for the Mormon 
system of polygamy, appears to fall into the mistake of supposing them 
to be residents in some wild country of their own and not citizens of a 
regular Territory of the United States, living among “ Gentile” citizens, 
and therefore not disconnected, but closely connected, with the com- 
munities constituting the American Republic. In fact, Congress, which 
holds the only law-making power for Territories, has been for many years 
responsible for this practice, which every civilized nation condemns. 
But leaving out of view the question whether or not a Christian nation 
may so far interfere with individual liberty as to forbid polygamy, there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt that Congress does only its bare duty 
when it protects American citizens in their rights of buying and sell- 
ing goods, or preémpting portions of the national domain, in Utah, 
without being murdered by a “saint.” This, we hold, it ought to have 
done long ago; and if it had not been shamefully remiss, we should not 
now be bearing the disgrace of seeing the representatives of the United 
States in Salt Lake City afraid to venture out of their houses after 
nightfall for fear of assassination. But late is better than never, and 
Senator Howard’s amendments strike at the root of the trouble, though 
no doubt a military force will be necessary to carry them into effect. 
The proposed law sets the penalty for pretending to have more than 
one lawfully married wife at a fine of not more than $10,000, nor less 
than $500, or imprisonment at hard labor for a term varying from four 
years to three months. It is made lawful for a “sealed” wife to sue 
for wages during the time when she lived with her spiritual husband. 


The person who performs the marriage rite according to the Mormon | 


ceremonial is to be imprisoned at hard labor for a year or more, and 
fined one thousand dollars or a greater sum, at the discretion of the 
judge. Trials Mr. Howard would have without jury before a judge of 
the United States District Court. 
into his bill a provision which so flagrantly violates the fundamental 
law of the land, we donot know. Mr. Howard, if he will pardon us the 
supposition, may some day do something as bad as be spiritually mar- 
ried to one more wife than he ought to have. We are forced to sup- 
pose that he would make no complaint if he were thereupon sent to the 
penitentiary for five years without trial. But for ourselves—we also 
may become such a criminal as we have supposed Mr. Howard—we 
prefer trial by a jury of our peers, as the Constitution provides; and in 
the interest of ourselves and those like us, we protest against this rage 
for removing the ancient landmarks which seems to possess certain 
Congressmen, as well as too many out of Congress. 


o> 
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Ir is confidently stated in private circles, indeed an inkling of the 
matter has already got into the newspapers, that some “ spicy revela- 
tions ” have recently been made in the examination upon oath, by a Con- 
gressional committee, of a gentleman who holds an exceedingly lucrative 
office under the United States Government in this city. Twenty 
thousand dollars, it is said, were given away in two very opportune 
presents, to two ladits supposed to be of very great influence in Wash- 
ington official society, just at the moment when the greatest exertions 


What moved him to incorporate | 


ever risk of seriously incommoding statesmen, politicians, and veteran 
lobbyists. We have little doubt that the whole affair will yet see the 
light in the report of the Judiciary Committee, if not, in that of the 
committee which made the enquiry above mentioned. 
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Tre New York Tribune argues strongly against the impeachment 
of the President ; but says, if he is impeached, “ his interference in the 
Fenian troubles last summer, whereby the honor of America was 
sacrificed to please England, ought to be enquired into.” We may 
infer from this sage proposition what a melée the trial would be. The 
Chicago Republican also wants to impeach the judges of the Supreme 
Court ; and if the rage for this form of procedure continues to spread, 
there will hardly be one judicial or legislative officer in the country 
who will not soon be on his trial. General Grant is trying very hard, 
and has hitherto been very successful in keeping out of the fray, but 
both parties seem to long to get at him, and his cpinions as commander- 
in-chief on the various political questions of the day are discussed and 
guessed at with a gravity which a stranger might fairly take to be an 
indication for our readiness for a military dictatorship. Wendell 
Phillips wants him to do justice sword in hand, which we fervently 
hope he will not, as when soldiers in a republic begin this sort of thing 
they are apt to keep at it, and do not only justice but a great deal 
more. If Mr. Phillips finds himself before he dies carried off the plat- 
form by a corporal’s guard, of which there is, of course, no probability, 
he will not be the first over-eager reformer who got an over-dose of his 
own medicine. 


_— 
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Tne Chicago Republican announces solemnly that “there is a num- 
ber of military officers in the House who are ready to take the strong- 
est ground against judicial usurpation,” that is, who are ready to im- 
peach the Supreme Court judges for deciding that an act of Congress 
is law; buts adds that “in the Senate there are no soldiers, and any 
movement towards impeachment would be bopeless in the present 
Senate.” It is, of course, impossible to say where this folly will end, 
but the public, we feel satisfied, will have had enough of it before the 


— 2 
winter is over. 
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THERE is a story afloat that some of the artists are agitating for a 
tolerably heavy tax on all pictures imported from Europe, by way of 
| protection to their own works. We doubt the truth of the story, but 
we, nevertheless, are surprised that gentlemen who find their pictures 
unsalable have not hit upon this method of “ working them ” off long 
ago. From the standpoint of a bad painter, which, without ever hay- 
ing had a brush in our hands, we conscientiously endeavor to take, our 
| only objection to this scheme is that it does not go far enough. The 
bill ought to contain a provision forcing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase all pictures of native artists that nobody else will purchase, 
for the formation of a “ grand gallery.” Our opinion—still from this 
standpoint—has always been that all bad painters and bad writers ought 
to be supported by the country, though we have always been willing 
to leave the paltry details of the arrangement to Congress, If a man 
writes or paints as well as he can, and he still cannot get a living, who 
is to blame but the rascally public? We need hardly say we are in 
favor also, on our own account, of the exclusion of all foreign publica- 
tions. We think, for example, that Taz Natron and “ North American 
Review ” ought to be protected against the English weeklies and quar- 
terlies, and also against Every Saturday and Littell’s Living Age. 
The Japanese and Chinese are much decried in these days, but they 
at least know how to foster native art and literature. 
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were making in behalf of the various candidates for the office referred 
to—just at the time, in fact, so the story goes, when the papers that 
would have given the office to another applicant than the present in| 
cumbent were already made out, and awaited only the signature which | 
for reasons interposing, was never given. Presents of twenty thousand | 


dollars are not bestowed by sagacious merchants without expectation | 
And, it may be added, rumors to the contrary notwith- | 


of return. 
standing, sagacious merchants do not, by obliging and easy resignation, 


give up what their money has purchased, but fight hard for it at what- | 


Mr. Rostrnz Parker, the conductor on the Jersey Railroad, has 
‘th ought proper to clear himself of the charge of abusive and insulting 
' language to Mrs. Kennedy by bringing a libel suit against this journal. 
We obtained from his lawyer a denial that he (Parker) was the 
person who had the interview with Mrs. Kennedy, and we gave him 
, last week the full benefit of that denial. On enquiring of the map- 
‘ager of the road what he supposed was Parker’s object in at- 
' tempting to clear his character by bringing an action instead of offer- 


| 
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ing an explanation, we were informed that his course was probably 
due to the feeling prevalent amongst the employees of the road that 





if one newspaper were heavily mulcted in damages, it would make 
yings and doings of 





others more careful how they commented on the sa 
An action per se has, however, no terrors for us, 


| 
these gentlemen. We} 
are afraid of doing people injustice, but we are not afraid of being 


sued. So we shall now ask whether Mr. Rostine Parker knows who 
the employee was, be he brakeman, conductor, or baggage-master, 
who saw Mrs. Kennedy on the day of the accident, and who swore at 
her, reviled her, and put her off on the track with her baby in her 
arms to look for her father’s body. If he does not know, has he ever 
tried to find out? If he does know, has he ever reported the ruffian 
to the manager? Ilas the manager instituted any investigation into 
the matter? Has he discovered the culprit, or, if he has, does he still | 
retain him in the employment of the company? We may add that it 
is inconceivable that there should be any difliculty in discovering 
and if known and not punished, we have 


whi | 
he was ; no hesitation in | 
saying that his superiors are accomplices in his ruflianism. 
continue these enquiries in the interest of decency, humanity, and civil- 
ization until the public gets a little more light on the subject than it 
has at present. 





-— 
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Tue Pope has shown himself wise enough to resist the counsels of 
the Jesuits, who wanted him to quit Italy along with the departing 
French troops, and docile enough in coming to an understanding with 
Victor Emanucl to render the proposed and much-debated visit of the 
Empress Eugénie to Rome quite superfluous. Ile is evidently out of 
humor with Napoleon, and his farewell address to his foreign defenders 
was scarcely less malicious towards that sovercign than his expressed 
Ife had 


great bodily pain, and he 


regret, half a year ago, for the loss of Orsini to the Church, 
heard, he said, that the Emperor was in 

prayed for his relief; disturbed, also, in mind, and he prayed for the 
and he intimated that, as the I'rench were a 
Christian people, they richly deserved a Christian ruler. 
which may fairly be called ungrateful, is a proof t! 
as Italy has done 
to the Peninsula in forecasting 
kingdom and the Papacy. 
armed with the most liberal concessions, to Rome appears to be accom- 


it should—the exoneration of the | 





repose of his conscience ; 





Such a message, 


} 


iat the Pope as well 


with France, and enables us to confine our attention | 
the probable settlement between the | 
The mission of Signor Tonello, who was 


plishing just what Ricasoli meant 


A 
government even in the eyes of the Pope. But it leaves untouched the 
bottom of the Roman question, and the absolute unity of Italy is yeta 
great way off. The execution of the convention of the 15th of Septem- | 


ber simply converted an international into a domestic controversy. 
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We shall | 
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Amonest the laws of North Carolina is a statute disfranchising all 
yersons who have been guilty of larceny and similar offences, and have 
een punished therefor by whipping. In order to “head off,” as is 
said, any action of Congress tending to enfranchise the negroes, the 
whites of that State are taking every opportunity of arresting them, 
convicting them of various petty crimes, and sentencing them to be 
publicly whipped. This is occurring in all parts of the State, and an 
army officer asserts that the subject is freely discussed amongst the 
members of the Senate and House of Commons, one of them remarking 
on one occasion: “ We are licking them in our part of the State, and 
if we keep on we can lick them all by next year, and none of them can 
vote.” Says the officer mentioned above : 


*T cannot resist the conviction that there is a deliberate and general purpose to 


| seize negroes, procure convictions for petty offences punishable at the whipping-post, 


thus disqualify them for ever from voting in North Carolina, whatever may be the 


fut are action of the nation.”’ 

In a letter to Secretary Stanton, Gen. Howard presents some 
‘imates of the number of blacks in the South at the present time, 
which are compared as follows with the census of L860: 


1st), Dec., 1866, 


North Carolina........... 361,522 361,422 
Louisiana . 350,375 SOO3TS 
DOM As Shakin cces 62.677 62,677 
WING cdc odd secs ao cteketececkeasieaeten . 548,907 500,000 
IE IIIS fi cindececs cose sacsncce {12,320 375,000 
EP EPEC eee Te ae eee Oe eee 137, 4H 120,000 
iio dn n.089 60ss nenencandieteddnssesaennees 111,259 100,000 
Ne cccddveeasacasin Waaceecescesned 165,698 400,000 
(Re er 118,563 100,000 
TE, cncanes 182,021 20,000 
Tennessee neCy be a W301 300,000 


The colored population of Mississippi, as printed in the letter, is 
320,000; but as General Howard speaks of only a“ slight” decrease in 
this State, there is evidently a mistake which necds correction, From 
} 

‘ 


the foregoing figures it appears that there has been a good deal of 


shifting and much presumable loss among the blacks. The Gulf States 
have contributed to fill up Texas and Tennessee, where an urgent de- 
mand for labor, on the one hand, and a loyal government, on the other, 


| a refuge from idleness, precarious pay, persecution, and wicked 


Olt 

laws. Kansas and Iowa have drained Missouri and Arkansas; Mary 
land and the District of Columbia, and indirectly the entire North, 
have lightened Virginia, Louisiana may have parted with some of her 
blacks, but must also have received many, acting, perhaps, as a sieve 


to Texas. The emigration to Florida will be more apparent hereafter, 
ether, about 000 blacks are unaccounted tor in the States 
enumerated. ‘The natural increase in the past six years would have 


been about 350,000, and allowing that 100,000 will represent the 


os 


~~, 


number who have removed to, and still inhabit, States not included in 


ithe list above, we have a deficit of nearly half a million of colored 


Tue spirit of revolution in Candia dies hard, if indeed it is doomed 
to be crushed out. Except for considerations of high state policy, other- 
wise known as the balance of power, the Christian powers would un- 
doubtedly long since have interfered in behalf of the heroic yictims o! 
Turkish despotism. But France already stands well with the Porte, 
and England is anxious to stand better, and both dread the ] 


A 
mania of Russia. The dismemberment of the Turkish empire, 


iowever 
able, is 
not to be hastened by Powers which need not dread the shock. Hence thi 
interference of Greece in the Cretan conflict is regarded very jealously, 
France half threatening the none too stable kingdom, and England 
wrapping herself in her customary neutrality. 
steamer makes its regular trips between the main and the island, and the 


desirable for the homogencousness of Europe, and however ineyi 


Nevertheless, a Greek 


American consul at Canea has refused to recognize so ineffective a block- 
ade as this fact implies. The fighting is still maintained with varying 
success, but uavarying ferocity on the part of the Turks. As a si rt 0 
back-fire, an insurrection of Greeks in Thessaly is reported, and the 
Servians are clamorous in demanding that the Turks shall withdraw 
from the fortress of Belgrade, which, though it menaces the 
would seem to be too remote and too dilapidated to be held in case of 
war, Austria is involved in this phase of the “Eastern question,” for 
the Servians, having not unreasonable apprehensions of being absorbed 
by her, shrink from her with a corresponding aversion. 


rt of 


ae 


COUNTY, 


syzantine | ° 
l 





ple, Whom war, want, anarchy, and a fictitious peace under liberty 
And this figure would undoubtedly be 


] ( 


have repressed or destroyed. 


‘swelled from the statistics of Alabama and Kentue\y. 


—The colored people of Delaware are taxed t» support schools to 
whiel A public meeting was held at Wilming- 


vhich they are not admitted, 
ton, December 27, to organize an association like that ia Baltimore, 
a of the colored peo- 


which has accomplished so much for the edueati 
ple of Maryland, Judge Bond ma 


which he said that the opponents of negro cducation must be treated 


le a capital spoech, i ie course of 
ital sj»-ech, in the f 


like skittish horses 


—brought up to the school-house and made to rub 
their noses againstit. Itwilltake something more than this to convert 
Goy. Saulsbury, whose message to the Delaware Legislature opposes 
the Constitutional Amendment, questions the constitutionality of the 
Civil Rights Act, recommends prohibiting the immigration of negroes, 
and eulogizes the practice of selling blacks into slavery as a punish- 
nt for crime. 

-The old Emigrant Aid Company, of Boston, has sent a trustworthy 
ent to Florida, to report upon the attractions offered by that State to 


It depends upon the voluntary su!scriptions of its friends 


m 


emigrants, 
for the means thus to continue the good work which it began in the 
case of Kansas twelve years and more ago. Mr. T. B, Forbush, 23 
Chauncey Street, Boston, is the secretary of the company. 
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most part, very blurred, and show blotches and patches instead of clear 
Notes. 


LITERARY, 


THe lately published volume of Mr. Bancroft’s ‘“ History of the 


cut outlines. 


-One of the best Anglo-Saxon scholars of England, Mr. Oswald 
Cockayne, is preparing for publication an Anglo-Saxon dictionary, 
which will contain views of Anglo-Saxon philology essentially differ- 
ent from those of Dr. Bosworth, his great opponent. 
Dr. Bosworth’s dictionary is in press as one of the Clarendon Press 
series, It is to be hoped that the faults in the English index, which 
were pointed out by Mr. Marsh in last week’s Narion, will be there cor- 
rected, Mr. Short is to add such a list of English words, with their 
Gothic equivalents, to the Gothic Glossary he is preparing for the 
Philological Seciety. Mr. Cockayne is about to publish another num- 
ber of “ The Shrine,” his occasional periodical that he prints when he 


United States” has excited sharper criticism and closer investigation 


than any of the previous ones, The actions of prominent generals of 
the Revolution are here related, and their descendants are naturally 
anxious to have that record as honorable as possible. The families of 
Gen. Greene, Gen. Wayne, and Gen. Schuyler are particularly indignant 
at what they consider the unworthy treatment that Mr. Bancroft has 
accorded to their ancestors, Mr. George Washington Greene has pub- 
lished, through Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, an elaborate vindication of 
Gen. Greene from the charges, or rather from the slurs and innuendoes, 


of Mr. Bancroft. 


has an opponent to demolish or some valuable relic of Anglo-Saxon 


literature to preserve. 


Ife prints various unpublished letters of Gen. Greene | 


A new edition of 





and others, which Mr, Bancroft has had access to, but which he seems | 
Mr. Bancroft is, of course, 


to have read caretessly and to have misused. 


at perfect liberty to have his own opinion of the merits of Greene as a 
soldicr, but no preconceived bias or even honestly formed judgment 
will warrant him in inserting in one letter a passage written in another 


to a different person, or in altering words and phrases so as to convey 


a different meaning. That Mr. 


Greene seems conclusively shown in the pamphlet we have mentioned, | 
though such misrepresentation may not be so great as Mr. Greene | 
We understand that Mr. Henry B. Dawson will publish in the 
a vindication of Gen. Wayne, particularly in | 
Mr. Dawson has had the use of all the} 


thinks. 
“ Historical Magazine 
relation to the Paoli affair. 


” 


3ancroft has misrepresented Gen, 


—Mr. Robert Buchanan has recently published a volume of transla- 
| tionsof Danish ballads, with the title, “ Ballad Stories of the Affections 
It-is Mr. Bachanan’s highest praise that they 


from the Scandinavian.” 
do not read like translations, 
modern ballads, the book shows well their distinctive difference in 
| spirit. The old ballad is the product of childhood in literature and in 
art; a good mpdern ballad can be produced only when the poet tries 


Being a collection of both ancient and 


to enter into “ the freshness of the early world,’ and has children or 
| the heart of child-like persons in his thoughts. A true modern ballad 
concerns either children or peasants, Nearly all others are pinchbeck 
imitations of the antique, easily distinguishable by their ring. The 


freshness and simplicity of any modern ballad, as of some of the pieces 


Wayne papers, which are all carefully preserved, and drew from them | of Oehlenschliiger in this volume, are that of art looking back toa simple 


the materials for his valuable monograph on Stony Point. 
controversial arguments are being prepared with reference to Gen, 
Schuyler’s management of the campaign in Northern New York. In 
the number of the “ Galaxy ” for January 1, Mr. William L. Stone has 
a valuable and interesting paper on the death of Jane McCrea, which 


shows that all the best authorities are against Mr. Bancroft’s version of 


that matter, Mr, Bancroft has retained the traditional story of the 
murder of Miss McCrea by two Indians sent to bring her to her lover, 
which is so familiar to all children from the wood-cuts of the scene 
given in all the cheap histories of the Revolutionary War. Mr. Thomas 
C. Amory, of Boston, will print in the next number of the “ Historical 
a vindication of his grand-uncle,-Gen, Sullivan, as a patriot 
Mr. Wm. B. Reed, of Philadelphia, has also in press a 


Masazine” 
and a soldier. 
pamphiet of about 160 pages refuting Mr, Bancroft’s strictures on his 
grandfather, President and Adjutant-General Reed. 


-The first number of Northern Lights, the new weekly magazine, 
edited by Mrs. Julia, Ward Howe and Edmund Kirke, has appeared. 
It consists of thirty-six pages, clearly but cheaply printed in double 
columns, with arn outside sheet, similar in appearance to Every Satur- 


day, though the pages are a trifle wider. In this number Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe has a poem which, with bad enongh taste, she styles “ The 
Two Rs,” it being about Ristori and Rachel. The effect is quite funny 
when she calls Rachel “the slim Judean.” Also, we get a sketch by 
Petroleum VY. Nasby, and Fitz Hugh Ludlow, Frederick W. Shelton, 
Edmund Kirke, and others, write articles, one of them a continued 


story of New England life. 


\n imitator of Mr, Carlyle in his historical style has sprung up in 
the pers 
volume of the * Life and Times of Francois-Marie Arouet, calling him- 
self Voltaire.” 


mof Mr. Francis Espinasse, who has just published the first 


own, he has copied the faults and eccentricities of his master, and suc- | 


cessfully imitated no one of his excellences. 


rivalin England, from 169+t to 1726, he has given all the facts that could 
be raked together with regard to Voltaire’s life, many of which are new 
and interesting. But by far the greater portion of that space is taken up 
with a description of the state of the world at that time, and photo- 
graphs of every person and thing that were in any way connected with 
or could possibly have had any influcnce on hishero, They are, for the 


Not having any of Mr. Carlyle’s genius, nor any of his | 


In the six hundred pages | 
which he devotes to the account of Voltaire, from his birth to his ar- | 


Similar | subject, not the naiveté and unconsciousness of a half-awakened and 


| still stammering national speech. “ Sir Ebbe Skamelson,” “ Signelil, 
the Serving-Maiden,” and “ Cloister-Robbing,” are three of the best of 


the old ballads in this beautiful Christmas book, which Messrs. Rout- 


ledge & Sons have published, with some good illustrative wood-cuts. 


—A valuable and very necessary book to students of zodlogy has 
been begun by Dr. Albert C. L. G. Giinther. It is “ The Record of 
Zoblogical Literature,” of which the first two volumes, for the years 
1864 and 1865, have recently been published by John Van Voorst, Lon- 
don, The mass of zéological literature has lately become so great, so many 
societies are in active operation that publish * proceedings ” and “ jour- 
nals,” that naturalists have long felt the need of some digest or index. 


There are in London twenty periodical publications which contain con- 
tributions and notices on every department of zodlogy. In Scotland 
and Ireland there are as many more, and on the continent of Europe 
In America, both North and South, Asia, and 
Without 
some such work as this of Dr. Giinther’s, it is very hard for the en- 
quirer to ascertain whether his discoveries have not been previously 
made and noted in some remote part of the world, The only previous 
work of reference of this character has been the reports on zodlogy 
attached to Wiegman’s “ Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte,” now edited by 
Professor Trostel. 


they are more yet, 
Africa, there are numbers of societies of natural history. 


Each department of the * Record,” mammals, birds, 
etc., is commenced with a list of the various publications which have 
appeared relating to its special subject during the preceding year. To 
the title of each work are usually appended some general remarks on 
its nature and scope, forming a more or less complete analysis of it. A 
second special part of the * Record,” as it is termed, follows, in which 
the new species and new genera described during the year, together 
| with all other novel infurmation concerning each form, are arranged 





systematically. ‘The mammals, reptiles, and fishes are treated of by Dr, 
Giinther himself; the birds, by Professor Alfred Newton, of Cambridge ; 
the mollusea, by Dr. Eduard Yon Martens, of the Museum of Berlin; 
the molluscoidea and crustacea, by Mr. Greene, of Cork, Dr. Perceval 
Wright, of Dublin, and Mr, Spencer Bate. 
sects, myriapods, and arachuidans is the compilation of Mr. W. §, 
Dallas. His work in the * Record” for 1865 extends over nearly three 
| hundred and fifty closely printed pages, and embraces notices of up- 
wards of four hundred and fifty different publications relating to this 
subject issued during the year. 


| 


The section relating to in- 
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—In consequence of the hints given in the Reader and other papers 
last summer, subscriptions have flowed in to the Sanskrit Text Society 
to over £1,200. Much of it has been subscribed by Indian princes and 
merchants. The society secured for its first text the “ Mimansa,” of 
which Professor Goldstiicker, its director, has long had many sheets 
printed, so that two parts were immediately issued, and the remainder 
will be published soon, With the last part will appear an introduction 
to the book, and a discussion as to its place in Hindu philosophy. 


>, - 
The Nasion. 95 


vexed subject of adulteration. If the accuracy of the proposition be 
admitted, that by inducing a cow to drink every day twenty-odd 
quarts of water more than her accustomed ration, several additional 
quarts of milk can be obtained from her, and if the practicability of the 
operation be accepted as proved, then the question at once arises as to 
whether or no the method now under discussion will be in any way pre 
ferable to the time-honored custom of adding a certain amount of water 


to the milk after it has left the cow. The customary method, at first 


sight, certainly seems to be simpler than the plan now hinted at, of 
pouring six times the needful quantity of water down the cow's throat ; 
but it is well-nigh certain that the milk thus indirectly * extended,” 2 
la Dancel, will be superior in quality to milk watered to the same ex 


—— >+ — 


SCIENTIFIO, 

INFLUENCE OF WATER ON THE PRopucTION OF MILK.—In a com- 
munication to the French Academy of Sciences, Dr. Dancel discusses tent after the milk has been taken from the cow. 
the influence of liquid food and of water upon the quantity of milk sis be likely to exhibit a far closer approximation to the composition of 
It is found that by inciting cows to ordinary normal milk in the former case than in the latter, but we may 


Not only will analy 


secreted by herbivorous animals. 
drink large quantities of water, the quantity of milk yielded by them be sure that milk diluted within the animal will receive a certain share, 
can be increased several quarts per day without materially injuring its at least, of that elaboration and commingling of its ingredients which 
is as yet inimitable by man, and which so widely distinguishes organ 


quality; the amount of milk obtained is approximately proportional to ; 
The milk of the “water 


the quantity of water drunk, Cows which, when stall-fed with dry 
fodder, gave only from nine to twelve quarts of milk per day, at once 
produced from twelve to fourteen quarts daily when their food was 
moistened by mixing with it from eighteen to twenty-three quarts of 
Besides this water taken with the food, the animals tion, milk, and not a mere mixture of milk and water, 
host of other cases of so-called adulteration, it would be well if dealers 


ized matter from that which is unorganized. 
soaked cows must still be regarded as milk—not as adulterated milk, 
Milk of quality somewhat inferior to the ordinary it may be, in spite 
of M. Dancel’s opinion to the contrary, but it is still the animal secre 

water per day. Here, as ina 
were allowed to drink at the same intervals as before, and their thirst 
was excited by adding to the fodder a small quantity of salt. The 
milk produced under the water regimen, after having been carefully 


would only adopt some system of just adaptation of price to quality ; 
just as in the Russian markets one may choose between first, second, 
analyzed and examined as to its chemical and physical properties, was and third quality eggs, according to the length of his purse and th 
adjudged to be of good quality ; excellent butter was obtained from it. delicacy of his taste. 

The precise proportion of water which can thus be given to cows 
with advantage is a point not readily determinable, since the appetite 


THREE VOLUMES OF WAR POETRY," 


for drink differs very considerably in different individuals. But by ob- 
Ir is instructive, or it would be if the lesson had not been long ago read 


serving the degree of the appetite for drink in a number of cows, by 
taking note of the quantity of water habitually consumed by each of and long ago known by all men, to read together these books of Northera 
the animals in the course of twenty-four hours, and contrasting this 
quantity with that of the milk produced, Dancel asserts that any one 
can see that the yield of milk is directly proportional to the quantity 


and Southern war poetry, and observe the contrasted spirit breathed by 
each, 
Cutler's book is of the order of the best college magazine or clasa-day 


As poetry, not much is to be said for any one of the three. Me 


“ Poems ;”’ as smooth all of it, and nearly all of it quite as imitative, as 


of water absorbed. He asserts, moreover, in as many words, that a ,. , , 
‘ , ’ . this, for example : 
cow which does not habitually drink as much as twenty-seven quarts een 
"4 . * A great hot plain from sea to mountain spread ; 
Vhrough it a level river slowly drawn, 
He moved witha vast crowd, and at its head 
Streamed banuers like the dawn,’ 


of water per day, and he has met with such, is actually and necessarily 
a poor milker; she will give only from five and a half to seven quarts 
of milk per day. 
as fifty quarts of water daily were excellent milkers, yielding from 


? shin } 
3ut all the cows he has seen which drank as : : : . A ‘ . 
: ‘ k as much But the little volume contains not a thought or a sentiment of which a 


Of half the Southera 
In his opinion, the poems it may be said that they might have been produced by boys who had 
quantity of drink consumed by a cow is a valuable test of her worth as begun to drink whiskey and had not done declaiming Albert Pike's 
a milk-producer. 


: good man of enlightened mind need ever be ashamed 
nineteen to twenty-three quarts, or more, of milk. 


‘Seminole’s Reply.” They are very often nothing more than a semi-arti 
In the main, these experiments do but illustrate with greater preci- culate, bloodthirsty screech, and represent as well the sentiment of the see 
sion facts which have long been familiar to practical men, The nurse, tion whose muse stands responsible for them as Mr. Catler’s verses express 
when suckling the human infant, does not naturally consume much what undoubtedly was the average Northera sentiment, which was nev 
more solid food than before, but of liquids she drinks much larger | in the whole course of the war, and since the Southera defeat never has 
quantities, Those pieces in Miss Mason’s volume or Mr. 


water than before ; the quantity of water consumed increasing, accord 


After a cow has begun to give milk she drinks far more een, ferocious or vindictive. 
Simms’s for which this description would be too harsh are still mostly 
. ° e ») > 2 inary . - f rorthipeas wang ’ oetrv. ane it} 1 
ing to Dancel, from between eleven and eighteen quarts per day, or below the ordinary standard of worth! newspaper poetry, and with not 

. . > 7 © P - - tik 7} e thev - . ot execrable r 2} avagery are lau} 
even less, to twenty-seven, thirty-six, or forty-five quarts, or more—at — or ions when they are not execrable for their savagery are laugh 
able for many reasons. 


least for the breed of cattle upon which he has experimented. - : ; : 
a : ga ; 3 P Taking up Mr. Simms'’s book and turning over the pages we are first 
As far as practical information goes, we have gained very little on ’ Beye oN : : 
res , - struck by the amusing variety of opprobrious titles for Northerners, Shimei 
Virgil (Georgics, III, 394) : ; ’ agi cagharn, em ’ : ; 
; himself, a secessionist of old times, and bringing all his Hebrew intensity of 
‘ At cui lactis amor, cytisum lotosque frequentes 
Ipse manu salsasque ferat presepibus herbdas. 
Hine et amant Jlucios magis, et magis ubera tendunt 
Et salis occultum referunt in lacte saporem.”’ 


spirit to bear upon the art of cursing, might have taken one of our seces- 


sionists as a-master. “ The dastard foe” is a common form of address and 


description, and besides this we find “‘ the vandal foe,” “ the hauglity foe,” as 

We are only able to state, somewhat more precisely than Virgil did, Simmssays, * with his aggregated powers, hell’s hate and venom working in 
the effect of following these excellent directions. his heart,” “ the modern Huns,” “ the Vandal bands,” “ the Northern Thugs,” 
As Dancel justly urges, however, the principle here laid down has ~ the demon Goths,” 
hitherto not been sufficiently recognized by men of science in many of ® W&aY slaves had in the South as well as the North—“the myrmid 
: ons of hell,” “the fiend and slave,” “the foul enemy,” “the usurper,”’ “the 


despot’s hireling,” “the bratal corsairs,” “the ruflian types of might,” “ the 


“the bastard slaves’’—which hints very strongly at 


the experiments which have been undertaken for the purpose of com- 
paring the value of different kinds of fodder, and of determining the 


influence which they severally exert upon the production of milk. ° “Wee Boome. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
Though presented as a physiological disquisition, ¢ yno means 18. Zmily V 
P Bn Se My ; 8} . : 16ers % one by o a “The Sonthern Poems of the War. Collected and arranged by Miss Emily V. 
without value from the physiologist’s point of view, Dancel’s paper will | Mason.” Baltimore ; John Marphy & Co. 1567. * lee 
‘ te s is : ** War Poetry of the South. Edited by W. Gilmore Simms."’ New York: Richard 
be more likely to attract general attention from its bearing upon tlie} son & Co. 1867. 
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Elbridge Jefferson Cutler.” 
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foul serpent,” 


“the vile invading horde,” 


“the north-wolf,” “ the braggart foe,” “the dastard spoilers,” 
“the mad fanatic,” “ the savage Hun and mer- 
ciless Dane,” “ the Sodom-hearted butchers,” “the foul and coward hang- 
men ;” and oll in one alliterative line the unfortunate Yankee is entitled | 
“ pest, pilferer, puppy, pretender, poltroon””—why not polecat and pusillan- 
imous pig it is hard to see, the more that Southern bards are apt to give | 
metre rather cavalier treatment. There is no end to the list; we take leave | 
of the subject in this stanza, written by a Kentuckian and addressed to citi- 


zens of the border States : 


‘The bastard and the traitor, 
The wolf-cub and the snake, 
The robber, swindler, hater, 
Are in your homes—Awake.” 

It must, one would think, bring a blush to the cheek of a man like W. 
(i. Simms, for instance, or Paul H. Hayne, to look now at the record of their 
conqueror’s action since the subjugation of the rebels and then to look back 
n little further and read ‘over the rabid foolishness which they and others 
like them used to pour on the Yankee head in every Southern newspaper. 
It would be the best criticism on such stuff as Simms’s “ode” entitled 
“ Do ye Quail?” to set side by side with it the sections of the pending con- 
stitutional amendment, or the yearly reports of rations issued to destitute 
refagees and freedmen by the United States Government— 

* Did ye think the mere show of your guns on the wall, 
And your shouts, would the souls of the heathen appall,? 
That his lusts and his appetites, greedy as hell, 

Led by Mammon and Moloeh, would sink at a rai 
Nor strive with a tiger's own thirst lest the flesh 
Should be torn from his jaws while yet bleeding afresh ?”” 

And, his heart not being sutiliciently unpacked, Mr. Simms, who was 
born in South Carolina and expects to be taken for a gentleman, and who 
has written a good deal, and lays claim to the titles of scholar and author, 
goes on in still crazier disregard of taste, truth, decency, and sense—of every- 
thing but Campbell : 

* Your grey beards with necks in the halter, 
Your virgins defiled at the altar, 
In the loathsome embrace of the felon and slave, 
Touch loathsomer far than the worm of the grave. 
Ah, God! if you fail in this moment of gloom, 
ilow base were the weakness, how horrid the doom ! 
With the fiends in your streets howling pans, 
And the Beast o’er another Orleans, 
Upon them, O sons of the mighty of yore ! 
And fatten the sands with their Sodomite gore.” 

As we have eaid, it is true, what Mr. Simms himself remarks in his pref- 
nee, that these poems “ will be found truthfully to exhibit the sentiment 
and opinion prevailing more or less generally throughout the whole” of the 
lute Confederacy. The puzzleis to see why a Southerner should have been the 
» the folly of his countrymen, and laboriously put upon record 
ssion of all the charges of barbarity and want of cultivation which 


man to jn 
n full confe 
the encinies of the South—friends of truth, we may say—have always brought 
The editor’s reason, that the North, having conquered the South, 


had as good aright to the songs which inspired the rebels as to their captured 


against it. 


cannon, is of course nonsensical. Mr. Simms can attach no meaning to his 
own words. We should be unspeakably sorry if the only right of property 
either section can have in such a collection could be in any way transferred 
to the North. No; it can properly be said to belong only to the social and 
political system, the civilization, which produced it, and that civilization 


every Northern man may well thank heaven is not his. Look at this gem: 
* Furl the red banner—'scribe its tale, 
And shroud with regal pall! 
Thrill the requiem-surging wail 
While ye sound our thrall. 
\ dauntiess race has owned its sway, 
‘hat cross baptized in fame, 
fhat shone on Jackson's deathless way, 
The Valley-march of fame,” 


And this, too, which we the more willingly copy because as a chivalric 
person’s account of the Southron it may profitably be read in connection 
and contrast with the previously quoted Southern description of “the 
Northern scum :” 


‘You have no such blood as theirs 

For the shedding; 

In the veins of cavaliers 
Was its heading. 

You have no such stately men 
In your abolition den, 

Marching on through foe and fen, 
Nothing dreading.” 








Now, when the acknowledged leader among Northern men of letters, a 
man of education and bree ling, one whom his countrymen accept as being a 
representative of their best, an old man withal, can deliberately and with evi- 
dent complacency offer the world such stuff as this, and pronounce it a truthful 
expression of the sentiment and opinion of his fellow-citizens, the North will 
have gone backwards in civilization to a point two hundred years behind 
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| the place it holds to-day. Further back than that. We wrong the found- 


ers when we imply that the men of 1667 could have been guilty of such 
words, or lad in their bosoms hearts such as these are, out of whose abund- 
ance words like these are spoken. Yet before it can be said that the North, 
in any proper sense of the words, owns this war poetry of the South, we 
must suppose, magnos componere parvis, that Bryant and Emerson could 
have written and applauded what we see has been written and gloried in 
by Simms and Hayne. 

Miss Mason's collection and the other one contain nearly the same pieces. 
Hers is not, however, quite so melancholy a monument of the Confede- 
racy’s disgrace as Mr. Simms’s, and his, therefore, as the most characteristi- 
cally Southern, we recommend to such readers as want one volume of South- 
ern war poetry, and want but one. Both contain “Stonewall Jackson’s 
Way,” the best of all the Confederate poems, and really fine, although it is 
sometimes marked, as in the line 

** Strangle the fool who dares to seoff,”’ 

by the prevailing vice of its class—a force and intensity of expression quite 
disproportioned to the needs of the occasion, and rather ridiculous. “ Mary- 
land, My Maryland,” is also in both books, and both have the poem whose 
authorship is claimed for the North, “ All Quiet along the Potomac To 
night.” But certainly the seeker of poetry would have very little to regret 
if every piece here published were utterly lost, and, for the rest, though the 
future historian may be glad of the collection, the statesman and lover of his 
country may well enough be sorry that so much has been done to keep 
alive a spirit of antagonism between the two sections, which at the best, 
and in one of the two, at any rate, will not die too soon. 


——_—_————__- > ¢ —____— 


THE BOOK OF THE SONNET.* 


Tue Turk, we are told, has a custom of picking up and saving every 
scrap of waste paper that is thrown in his way, and will suffer none of it to 
be trodden under foot. The name of Allah, he says, can be written on it. 
It is a comprehensive reason, which authors would like to see in forcé among: 
enlightened nations, but is proof positive that the Turks, though they may be 
pious, certainly have no publishers. Dr. Johnson, too, we are frequently re 
minded, used to say that he had never in lis life read any book so poor that 
he learned nothing from reading it. And, furthermore, it is true that very 
poor books being left to themselves, do sooner or later go to oblivion. But 
after all that the good-for-nothing writer can plead in justification of his 
fault, and all tliat the critic, too merciful, can offer in extenuation of it, the 
fact remains that every year many men, for one reason and another, are 
each year made to pay money, honestly earned, for books that are by-and 
by found to be worthless. And this consideration, if there were no others, 
should and no doubt will keep critics true to their duty of condemning what 
is condemnable. 

So we say it is unfortunate that any one who professes to have a poeti 
cal department in his library (and a library without poetry is only a library 
by misuse of language), and who, therefore, will feel bound, and will] pro- 
perly feel bound, to put this work on his shelves, should be obliged to buy two 
volumes of it instead of one. For the weak essay of the American editor, 
and by far the greater number of the American sonnets, the judicious reader 
very well could have, and very gladly would have, dispensed with, and then 
the work would have been half as large, half as expensive, and several 
times as satisfactory. 

His part of the work Mr. Lee dedicates to Mr. George H. Boker, of Phil- 
adelphia, whom with perfect seriousness he pronounces the author of trage- 
dies “ far better, we think, than any other tragedies of modern times ;” a 
statement equally untrue if not equally ridiculous, whether by “ modern 
times” he means times since Sophocles, or since Shakespeare, or since Con- 
greve and Rowe, or since Schiller and Coleridge and Byron died, or 
since Taylor and Browning began to write. Thata man should have passed 
a literary judgment so utterly absurd, is of itself enough to destroy his 
claims to a hearing on any subject related to criticism. But pretty much all 
of his essay is quite in keeping with it. Quoting the rest of the paragraph 
from which we have taken this dictum, what, we would ask, can a man be 
thinking of who deliberately writes down this sort of thing as something 
fresh and new, worth saying and printing and paying for and reading? He 
is speaking still of those “ magnificent efforts,” “Francesca da Rimini ” and 
“ Leonor de Guzman.” Ina them the author shows “his profound knowl- 
edge of the human heart, with its sentiments and passions, its love, rage, 
jealousy, ambition, despair. In them, too, he charms us with the beauty 





* The Book of the Sonnet. Edited by Leigh Hunt and 8, Adams Lee.’’ Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 2 vols, 12mo. 
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and harmony of poetic diction, or rouses us with cloquence of the highest 
order.” Put into copperplate, all this might serve, so far as utter triteness 
goes, to be cut upin convenient lengths and put into boys’ copy-books. Coun 
try papers, we imagine, keep such criticisms always in type to be ready for 
the column which acknowledges “ Books Received ” from “the enterprising 
publishing house of so-and-so,” and the others. We suppose—it would be 
very hard to suppose otherwise—that it is Mr. Lee also and not Leigh Hunt 
who is responsible for this sort of note : 

“¢T have found it !’—the famous exclamation of Archimedes when he dis 
covered the quantum of alloy in the crown of Hiero, King of Sicily.” 

As might have been expected from the dedication and the essay, the 
author looks upon Mr. Boker as the best of all American sonneteers, and in 
his praise of his favorite he collects and comments upen some “ of the beau 
ties of thought and diction scattered all over them.” 
selves able to agree with him. 


We seldom find our- 
What need, for instance, of italicized admir- 
ation of poetry like these lines, which are written “of the affectation otf 
backward and somewhat cold mistress ” 


+4 


* Alas! alas! that reason only proves 
A fact your cautious action never tells, 
That I must reach my joy by slowremoves, 
And Guess at love as at the oracles.’ 

There is nothing in particular to be said against such verses, but there is 
nothing either to be said for them, except that they run smoothly enough 
and contain nothing that is displeasing. 
said for all the dozen which Mr. Lee has selected from the seventy or eighty 
which Mr. Boker has written. Take the first one, and notice the excessively 
unpleasant idea suggested of a kiss drawing out something from the object 
kissed : 

** IT do assure thee, love, each kiss of thine 

Adds to my stature, makes me more a man, 

Lightens my care, and draws the bitter wine 

That I was drugged with while my nature ran 

Its slavish course.” 
And it proceeds with worse confusion of imagery, though with no single 
image so disagreeable in itself. Number two we say nothing about, in order 
that we may afford space for number three in full. It is “The Awaking 
of the Poetic Faculty,” and we take leave to say that it describes the awak- 
ing of a very common and very cheap variety of the faculty in question. It 


is the awaking of what there is of the poetic faculty in an imitative nature. | 


It is the glow produced in an ordinary mind (and by the ordinary mind 
mistaken for self-originated heat) by the friction of contact with the supe 
rior mind of others, and is just as much like the fire of real genius and 
power as sparks got from a cat’s back by rubbing it are like the lightnings 
of heaven. Hundreds of thousands of men could—and we are glad to say 
that many of them would not—write just such sonnets as this of Mr. 


Boker’s : 

* All day I heard a humming in my ears, 
A buzz of many voices, and a throng 
Of swarming numbers passing with a song 
Measured and stately as the rolling spheres, 
I saw the sudden light of lifted spears 
Slanted at once against some monster wrong, 
And then a fluttering scarf which might belong 
To some sweet maiden in her morn of years, 
I felt the chilling damp of sunless glades, 
Horrid with gloom ; anon the breath of May 
Was blown around me, and the lulling play 
Of dripping fountains. Yet the lights and shades, 
The waving scarfs, the battle’s grand parades, 
Seemed but faint shadows of that wondrous lay.”’ 


The truth is that Mr. Boker constructs with care and elaboration the 
legitimate sonnet with its two rhymes in the octave and its three rhymes in 


the sestette, and he chooses such language as to him seems good, and puts | 


into it such thought as he has, and does, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
produce sonnets. But Mr. Lee is not to think that the sonnet-writer, any 
more than the odist or song-writer, can—no matter how strictly he con 


forms to rules—be released from the obligation to prove himself a true port, | 
g I I 


and seventy or eighty sonnets like those of Mr. Boker's do not outweigh one 
such sonnet as one or two of Longfellow’s “On Translating the Divina 
Commedia,” or that of Lowell’s beginning 


‘*T ask not for those thoughts that sudden leap 
From being’s sea,”’ 


or those of half a dozen other men and women who have written within the | 


last ten years. 

Leigh Hunt’s essay “On the Cultivation, History, and Varieties of the 
Species of Poem called The Sonnet,” is excellent reading. It is written in 
the airy, convereational style which was natural to him, or which he so 
often chose to write in, and which, we confess, is not always altogether 
agreeable to us, there being, now and then, or to us seeming to be, a little 
of conscious arcliness and prettiness in it, a slight inclination to be “ gush- 
ing,” which is hardly manly. But, in Leigh Hunt's hands, it is generally 
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Even so much as this cannot be | 


27 


well managed, and it is a style which, well managed, is apt to be very 
taking, and may be very good. 
on all the topics of which it professes to treat, and contains much 


And this essa) conveys much information 
rood criti 
cism, if none very acute or profound. This, for example, about Milton asa 
sonneteer, is worth having. admired 


Milton, by the way, though of course 
by Hunt, was yet not a man, any more than Dante was, to be a favorite of 


his and so get the benefit of the ingenivus defending which Hunt could on 
| oceasion do for his friends : 
“If a complete specimen of the legitimate sonnet in all its demands, 


both of uniformity and variety, could have been expected of any English 
poet, Milton was the man; for he was a poet willing to show his learning ; 
|} he was @ musician; and he could write sonnets, as we have seen, in their 
native language. Yet it is remarkable that, although all the sonnets otf 
Milton, English as well as Italian, are of the legitimate order, and though 
he was an honored guest in Italy at the time when the reaction was begin 
ning to take place in favor of its purest and best writers, he has hardly left 
us one in which the received rules respecting the division of quatrain and 
terzettes are not broken, and the music of the whole fourteen lines merged 
into a-strain of his own. The strains, except in one particular, are good ; 
| most of the sonnets good ; some of them noble and beautiful: one of them 
| rejoices in the recollection of ‘ Tuscan airs,’ and it might be supposed that 
| the writer would have modulated his notes accordingly, and shown what 
| variations he could make of his own, after the ‘Tuscan manner. 
“Not so. The sonnets are entirely such as I have described, with this 
| unmusical and therefore remarkable deterioration, that they are unhappy and 
| monotonous in their rhymes. Few of them, either English or Italian, are 
lexempt from this fault. The two most affecting sonnets—the one on the 
| Massaere of Piedmont and that on his Deceased Wife—are so full of them 
that a writer of Spanish csoncntes would say that they had but two rhymes 
throughout. The two quatrains of the latter sonnet give us no rhymes but 
lin a, and the terzettes none but ind. (Saint, grave, gave, faint, taint, s 
| have, restraint, mind, sight, shined, delight, inelined, gat.) Criticisms on 
rhymes appear trifling and hypercritical, and in the case of long poems 
would be so; but they are otherwise in respect to compositions that are at 
once so brief and so full of musical requirement as sonnets 

“ Most affecting, nevertheless, are those twosonnets ; noble the one on the 
Assault Intended to the City; charming the Jneitation to Lavorences and 
| masterly in passage all the rest. 











} 


‘ Soul-animating strains—alas! too few.’ 
re ES . ‘ ‘ ” 

Why did not Milton write a sonnet on every cheerful, mournful, and exalt 
| ing event in his life? Why do not all poets do so? [ mean when they are 
{not too happy or too unhappy to speak. What new and enchanting vol 
umes of biography we should possess.” 


We repeat that, with all its faults, we recommend the book for purchase 
and perusal. 
swells its size and detracts from its worth, there is still much 


If there is a good deal in it, both of prose and verse, which 


wetry of the 


nn) 


t 
very best strain. It is easy to see how the collection might have been made 
better. We have already pointed out one particular in respect to which 
improvement might have been made. 
was not to be called “ The Book of the Hnglisk Sonnet,” to have made it 


It might have been well, if the book 


truer to its title by giving us translations of the greatest writings of this 
kind in other languages. But, undoubtedly, we have here the best collection 
of sonnets in English that has ever been made, or that soon will be made ; 
and we have them all together, and in a not unworthy setting of prose. Of 
course tastes will differ as to what sonnets should have been selected and 
what rejected; but as to the writers, except Cowper, we think no one will 
miss a favorite from Surrey and Sidney down to Tennyson. Mr. Lee, we 
suppose, is responsible for the omission of specimens from some of the latest 
of the English minor poets, as, for instance, Dobell and Matthew Arnold. 
| The writer last named might, we dare say, hail with joy the appearance of 





a work so likely to be useful, as he conceives of usefulness, to the rising 


poets. He would, perhaps, anticipate for them much benefit from the careful 
study and severe practice of a sort of composition in which, at whatever 
sacrifice of detached beauties, the effect to be produced by the whole poem 


is what the artist, with labor and self-restraint, must seek. For ourselves, 


we expect, at any rate, a great number of harmless little sonnets, and per 


haps a weakly revival of Spenserian and Sidneian English. 





MILL.* 


THAT the two great schools of philosophy will never be able to make 
| much impression on one another by way of criticism seems pretty evigent 
from the history of the long debate the last words of which reach us in Mr. 


Mansel's restatement and defence of Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy.{ 


——- -—. o=—pe 


MANSEL'S REPLY TO 


* “ The Philosophy of the Conditioned ; comprising some Remarks on Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy and on Mr. J. 8. Mill's Examination of that Philosophy. By 
H. L, Mansel, B.D..* “Alexander Strahan, publisher, London and New York, 1866 

, Pp. vii. and 189. Reprinted, with additions, from the ‘** Contemporary Review.” 

+ The view of the controversy taken in this article differs somewhat from that taken 
| in the article on the same subject in Vol. I. The modification is the result of furthe: 
| reflection on the part of the writer. 
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The only real strength of either school appears to be in its ability to hold | Hamilton of his laws of the conditioned is the equal inconceivability, as he 
and fill the minds of its disciples to the exclusion of the other, not by logical | asserts, of infinite space and space absolutely bounded, one of which, on the 
refutations but by competitive rivalry in meeting the intellectual demands | ground of their mutual repugnance, must be admitted as real. The fitness 
of the thinker. Few minds could be tempted, even were they competent to | of this illustration, to say nothing of its truth, depends on its not being con- 
do so, to stand in fair judgment between these contestants, and the only | fined to space as we know it, but on its extension to the really existent 
feasible course of this sort ever recommended was that of Pyrrho, who ad- | space, or space independent of our knowledge, if any such space exists. If 
vised his disciples to stand aside rather and to attend only to the practical | no such space exists, then the illustration is wholly inapt. Mr. Mill, there- 
questions of life. For, after all, the intellectual demands which these phi-| fore, very naturally attributes to Hamilton the only meaning which could 
losophies are calculated to meet are creations of the philosophies themselves, | fit his illustration to its use, and he supposes Hamilton to refer to a 
and once created they find their food only in the parent thought. Thus, |“ noumenon space.” Mr. Mill says: “ It is not merely space as cognizable 
the main summary objection which the metaphysical spirit makes to the | by our sense, but space as it is in itself, which he [Hamilton] affirms must 
theories of the sceptical school is, that they fail to answer the questions | be either of unlimited or of limited extent.” “ At this sentence,” exclaims 
which the metaphysical school has started. And the main objection of the | Mr. Mansel, “ we fairly stand aghast.” “Space as it is in itself! The 
sceptical spirit to metaphysics is, that these questions are gratuitous, idle, | noumenon space! Has Mr. Mill been all this while ‘ examining’ Sir William 
and foolish. | Hamilton's philosophy in utter ignorance that the object of that philosophy 

A compromise between the two schools was nevertheless attempted by | is the ‘conditioned in time and space ;’ that he accepts Kant’s analysis of 
Sir William Hamilton in his “ Philosophy of the Conditioned.” This phi- time and space as formal necessities of thought, but pronounces no opinion 
losophy allows the validity of metaphysical problems ; allows that the terms | whatever as to whether time and space can exist as noumena or not ?” (p. 
and positions of the orthodox philosophy mean something possibly real ; but 138). And so Mr. Mansel ruas off on an irrelevant issue from the nearest ap- 
maintains at the same time that these refer to unattainable objects, and that | proach he makes to the gist of the matter. 

The first sixty pages of Mr. Mansel’s review are devoted to a positive ex- 
position of the metaphysical doctrine of the “ unconditioned,” that “ highest 


the questions are unanswerable so far as human powers of comprehension 
can render the facts evident or even intelligible as such. This philosophy 
is in strict accordance with the teachings of Catholic theology from the ear-| link in the chain of thought,” that “absolutely first link in a chain of 
liest times, and it gives great prominence to an essential position of this | phenomena” about which metaphysicians have gratuitously confused them- 
theology—to the antithesis of reason and faith, or the doctrine of a differ-| selves for so many ages. Mr. Mansel endeavors to clear up the matter by 
ence in kind between knowledge and belief. The kind of entertainment | discussing the terms employed in the doctrine, and especially the meanings 
attached to them by Hamilton. He then comes to the trial of Mr. Mill’s 


| 


which, according to the “ Philosophy of the Conditioned,” it is possible for the 
mind to have of the ideas of metaphysics, far from being a conviction from | “ Examination,” and this is his indictment : “ Not only is Mr. Mill’s attack 
direct or intuitive evidence, is not even a conception of the facts as possibly | on Hamilton's philosophy, with the exception of some minor details, unsuc- 
true. A conception of the terms and of the propositions as such is, of | cessful ; but we are compelled to add that, with regard to the three funda- 
course, not only allowed, but is an essential position of this philosophy, | mental doctrines of that philosophy—the relativity of knowledge, the incog- 
That which is regarded as inconceivable is the union of the terms of these | nizability of the absolute and infinite, and the distinction between reason 
propositions in reality as well as in form—in the facts which are supposed | and faith—Mr. Mill has, throughout his criticism, altogether missed the 
to be stated in the propositions. That such a fact can be entertained or as-| meaning of the theories he is attempting to assail” (p. 63). More specifically 
sented to is the common ground of this philosophy and orthodox theology. | he charges Mr. Mill with ignorance of the history of the questions discussed ; 
“Faith” or “simple belief” is the name of this assent. But inasmuch as | with frequent perversions and even inversions of the meanings of the terms 
employed by Hamilton and other metaphysicians, and with an unpardona- 





this assent is entirely independent of knowledge or probable evidence, an 
independent ground for it is required among the native powers of the mind, | ble want of familiarity with Plato and with the antiquity of the doctrines 
and this is also called “ faith” or “ belief.” Knowledge and partial evidence | which he discovers as absurdities in Hamilton and our author. 

may aid in fashioning our ideas of metaphysical facts, but such are not re- | A selolastic display of subtle learning was probably not Mr. Mill’s object 
in entering intothis debate with the metaphysicians. If metaphysical phi- 
losophy had been content to remain a purely theoretical philosophy, shut up 
in its own technicalities, and in the original Greek ; if it had disdained to 
descend into the arena of practical life and to influence men's conduct, no 


garded as the grounds of our assent to them. 
To this extent the “ Philosophy of the Conditioned” is nothing more | 
than the doctrine of orthodox theology. But its essential feature is this: The 
faith which is ultimate and independent of knowledge is not in this philoso- | 
phy a sentiment, the issue of the heart, or a conviction having its ground in | really earnest critic, like Mr. Mill, would have opposed its pretensions. If 
/it had not translated itself into the vernacular and wrested words of a fam- 
\iliar and practical application from their familiar and practical use, and 
| thereby sought to enslave the souls of men to a scholastic and ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, no criticisms like Mr. Mill’s would have disturbed its self- 


aspiration, love, and devotion, but it subsists in the cold light of the intel- 
lect itself, where alone intellectual philosophy could profess to find it. It 
subsists as a logical necessity of thinking something to exist which is un- 
thinkable—not merely something which we have not yet thought of—not | 
the unknown simply, but the unknowable. Sir William Hamilton professes | complacency. 

to demonstrate this necessity in the passage so often quoted from his review That Pyrrho was wrong in his advice to abstain from such disputations, 
is sufficiently evinced by the influence upon practical life which the doc- 
trines of Hamilton and Mansel were calculated to exert. “ That a true 
psychology is the indispensable basis of morals, of politics, of the science and 


of Cousin. 

“ The conditioned is the mean between two extremes—two incondition- 
ates, exclusive of each other, neither of which can be conceived as possible, 
but of which, on the principles of contradiction and excluded middle, one | art of education; that the difficulties of metaphysics lie at the root of all 
must be admitted as necessary,” etc. This application of the logical laws of | science; that these difficulties can only be quieted by being resolved, and 
contradiction and excluded middle is the gist of the philosophy of the con- | that until they are resolved—positively, if possible, but at any rate negative- 
ditioned ; and to this Mr. Mill, in his “* Examination ” of Hamilton’s doctrines, | ly—we are never assured that any human knowledge, even physical, stands 
has distinctly replied to the following effect: What is the evidence of the | on solid foundations ;” these are reasons enough for examining the preten- 
impossibility of a middle ground between contradictory propositions? | sions of the metaphysical philosophy; these are the sufficient grounds of 
Simply this: that in all that we know, and in all which we can conceive as | the practical critic’s interest in those formidable words, the infinite and the 
possible, there is no such middle ground. What, then, is the evidence in | absolute, the chevauaz de bataille of metaphysics. For these words are also 
regard to that which we cannot know and cannot conceive as possible? It | common and familiar ones, and are commonly and familiarly used, as Mr. 
is clear that on their proper evidence the laws of excluded middle and con- | Mansel himself admits, in senses different from those assigned them by the 
tradiction cannot be extended to such cases, and that such an extension of | metaphysicians ; but the conclusions drawn from their definitions in meta- 
them is purely gratuitous. What hinders, either in the laws of thought or physics are inevitably interpreted into a practical accordance with the com. 
in our knowledge of things, that there should be an inconceivable middle | mon-sense meanings of the words, and hence lead to false judgments con- 
groind between inconceivable contradictories? What hinders that both of | cerning the character of the evidences of religious and moral truths. 
them or that neither of them should be trae, or that truth should be wholly | Mr. Mill’s real end was, therefore, a practical one—to show that in the 
included in what can be understood as true ? recognized common meanings of these words the doctrines of metaphysics 

‘To this refutation of the main position of the philosophy of the con-| make arrant nonsense, and that these words have a valid, useful, and intel- 
ditioned, Mr. Mansel makes no reference ia his reply, except in a very remote ligible application to the most serious practical relations of life, without any 
Manner, in a passage in which he sneers at Mr. Mill's apparent ignorance of reference to their use in metaphysics. Mr. Mansel uses the word “abso- 
Hawilton's doctrine of the reality of space. A favorite illustration with, lute” in a sense different even from Hamilton's, and complains that Mr, 
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Mill has not given him the benefit of his philosophically clearer and correcter 
But we imagine that Mr. Mill was more concerned to do justice 


definition. 
to the common-sense meaning of the word than to Mr. Mansel. 
as defined in metaphysics, 


” 


That the words “ infinite”’ and “ absolute, 
involve contradictions in their definitions, and not in the attempt to con- 
ceive the reality of the things defined, is the position which Mr. Mill main- 
“ The contradictions which 
” says Mr. 
Mill, “ from an imperfect mode of apprehending the infinite and the abso- 


tuins against the philosophy of the conditioned. 
Mr. Mansel asserts to be involved in the notions do not follow, 


lug, but lie in the definitions of them, in the meanings of the words them- 
selves.” This position Mr. Mansel flatly denies. He holds that these mean- 
ings are perfectly intelligible, and are exactly what are expressed by the 
“If we 
could realize in thought infinite space,” says an anonymous writer (a dili- 
vent student of Sir William Hamilton’s writings, whom Mr. Mansel quotes 


definitions of the words. To test this, let us take an example. 


with approbation), “ that conception would be a perfectly definite one.” The 
infinite, then, is not the indefinite. It is a unit,a whole. 
limits. It is, then, a whole without limits. 
We know of no whole which has not limits. 
which has not limits. Limits, in fact, belong to the essence of every whole 
of which we speak intelligibly. 
tion of infinity involve, therefore, a contradiction ? 

Of the common idea of the infinite, as involved in the concrete example, 
“ infinite space,” Mr. Mill says: * The negative part of this conception is 
the absence of bounds. ‘The positive is the idea of space and of space 
greater than any finite space.” “ This definition of infinite spuce is,” says 
Mr. Mansel, “exactly that which Descartes gives us of indefinite extension.” 
But an indefinite extension, according to Descartes, is that which is capable 
of unlimited increase, and we fail to see the identity of this with Mr. Mill’s 
definition. 
finite, being contradictories, include all there is, and as the indefinite is not 
the infinite it must be some finite. 
greater than any finite. 
“ Greater than any finite” excludes the finite as effectually as an absolute 
negation of it, but it has this positive peculiarity, that it excludes the finite 


in an essentia! and characteristic manner. “ Greater than” is a much more 


specific form of denial than the “is not’ by which the metaphysicians are | 


content to distinguish the infinite from the finite. It is this specific and 
characteristic mode of exclusion which constitutes the positive part of the 
abstract conception of the infinite, and, according to Mr. Mansel, a positive 


conception, or the positive part of a conception, is that of which we can con. | 


ceive the manner of its realization. 
means by this that only those conceptions are positive of which we can have 
examples in intuition, for this would be to identify positive conceptions with 
No one asserts that the infinite can be adequately conceived 
to whom Mr. Mill is as much opposed as Hamil 


adequate ones. 


except the * rationalists,” 


ton or Mansel; but, as Mr. Mill observes, “ between a conception which, | 


though inadequate, is real and correct as far as it goes, and the impossibility 
of any conception, there is a wide difference.’ 

The common notion of infinity is not, then, a mere negation. 
to and is related to positive experience, and to valid operations of the mind 
in drawing conclusions from experience. It is not the same as the indefinite; 
it is not that to which an unlimited addition is possible, since it is defined 
as the greatest possible, greater than any quantities which can be measured 


or compared by their differences.* The metaphysical idea or definition of 


infinity, on the contrary, in so far as it is not merely negative, involves a 
contradiction, since it is asserted to be a definite whole, and, at the same 
time, to be without limits. 

Mr. Mansel quotes Locke against Mr. Mill’s position, to the effect that 
the supposition of an actual idea of the infinite realized in the mind involves 
a contradiction. But Mr. Mill does not suppose the notion to be fully 


* But such quantities may still be compared by their ratios when, as in the higher 
mathematics, they are ** the greatest possible under certain conditions which do not. 
however, determine or limit their values as numbers, or as definite sums of units. 

Ina foot-note (p. 115), Mr. Mansel breaks a lance with Professor De Morgan, ** one 
of the ablest mathematicians and the most persevering Hamiltono-mastix of the day.” 
De Morgan maintains the applicability of a valid notion of infinity to mathematical mag- 
nitudes ; but unfortunately assumes besides, or appears to assume, that such phrases as 
“ points at an infinite distance,” ** the extremities of intinite lines,”’ etc., are litera!ly 
valid in mathematics. This assumption Mr. Mansel easily refutes. But the main po 
sition remains untouched. With the mathematician such phrases are really technical 
abbreviated expressions of a complex conception. Having shown validly and con- 
sistently that lines of unlimited length tend to approach continually to a given state of 
things, or toa given relation to one another, but in a manner which makes it impos- 
sible for them as lines, continuously drawn, erer to reach this state of things, the 
mathematician then changes the object of his contemplation. He dismisses the infin 
ite line, and turns his attention to the state of things (the point of tangency, for 
example) to which his infinite lines, though always approaching, could never attain 
Instead of spanning the infinite in his thought, he simply abbreviates in his Janguave 
that substitution of one object for another which conducts him to the end of his 
research, 





But it is without | 
But a whole implies limits. | 
We can conceive of no whole | 


Does not the metaphysical idea or defini- | 


Moreover, according to the metaphysicians, the infinite and the | 


But Mr. Mill says that his infinite is | 
How, then, can it be the same as the indefinite ¢ | 


It cannot be supposed that Mr. Mansel | 


It refers | 
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| realized or to be capable of complete realization. It is important only that 
the notion be true as far as it goes, or that it should accord with the facts 
and the evidences which the mind ts capable of comprehending. 

We must pass over other special points of criticism, and hasten to th 


chief practical ground of difference, which we conceive to have furnished the 


real motive of Mr. Mill’s ** Examination ” of Hamilton's and Mansel’s doc 


trines. Our readers will remember the paragraph in the “ Examination,” 


p. 103: 


“Tf, instead of the ‘glad tidings’ that there exists a Being in whom 
all the excellences which the highest human mind can conceive exist in a 
degree inconceivable to us, I am informed that the world is ruled by a being 
whose attributes are infinite; but what they are we cannot learn, nor what 
are the principles of his government, except that ‘the highest human 
morality which we are capable of conceiving ’ does not sanction them ; con 
vince me of it, and 1 will bear my fate as may. But when Lam told that 
I must believe this, and, at the same time, call this being by the names 
which express and aflirm the highest human morality, I say, in plain terms, 
that I will not. Whatever power such a being may have over me, there is 
one thing which he shall not do: he shall not compel me to worship him 
I will call no being good who is not what I mean when | apply that epithet 
to my fellow-creatures ; and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not 
so calling him, to hell I will go.” 


To this Mr. Mansel replies by discussing the meaning of the word 
He asks “ whether Mr. Mill really supposes the word good to lose 


| * wood." 
| all community of meaning when it is applied, as it constantly is, to different 
| persons among our ‘ fellow-creatures,’ with express reference to their ditter 
ent duties and different qualifications for performing them ’” and he 


poses to “test Mr. Mill’s declamation by a parallel case ” 


pro 


| “A wise and experienced father addresses a young and inexperienced 
|son. ‘My son,’ he says, ‘there may be some of my actions which do not 
seem to you to be wise or good, or such as you would do in my place. Re 
member, however, that your duties are different from mine, that your 
| knowledge of my duties is very imperfect, and that there may be things 
| which you cannot see to be wise and good, but which you may hereafter 
discover to be so.” ‘ Father,’ says the son, ‘ your princip:es of action are not 
the same as mine ; the highest morality which I can conceive at present does 
not sanction them ; and as for believing that you are good in anything of 
which I do not plainly see the goodness’ We will not repeat Mr. Mill's 
alternative ; we will only ask whether it is not just possible that there may 
be as much difference between man and God as there is between a child 
and his father?” 





It 


suggests the real practical issue of the debate, unencumbered by theological 


This “ parallel case” is, in an important respect, a very happy one. 


| and metaphysical obscurities ; but to make it perfect, the parallel should be 
| more exact. The real question is as to the child's obligation to respect his 
father’s wisdom and goodness independently of any experience of them, 


and solely on the ground of that parent’s word for them. If, from the wis 


dom and the goodness which the child has seen and understood, he infers 


uncomprehended higher degreés of these qualities, reasoning from the 
| known to the unknown, just as he does in all other relations of life, and 
just as we all do, then the child bases his faith on the sure and only ground 
of knowledge ; and his deference to the father’s judgment in all cases of 
doubt or conflict is the natural and direct consequence of a faith so grounded. 
But if, bewildered and oppressed by a metaphysical difficulty in trying to 
comprehend the peculiar duties of a father, he should base his faith on his 
ignorance of them, and believe in the goodness which he cannot comprehend, 
| believing because of his ignorance and not on account of the little knowl- 
edge he does possess ; and if, in his blind devotion, he should abdicate his 
own intelligence, reject his own clear judgments of right, when they are 
brought into apparent conflict with the parent's selfishness, or with that of 
servants Claiming to speak by authority, then the child’s devotion would 
| not be that of an ingenuous, filial piety ; it would rather be an abject slav- 
ish submission. 
the real practical issue between the two philosophies. 
founded on knowledge by experience; in the other, it is independent of 
knowledge. 


Such we conceive to be the really parallel case, involving 
Faith is, in one, 


~~ 


The Child's Book of Religion. For Sunday-schools and Homes. By O. B 
Frothingham. (Walker, Wise & Co., Boston.)—The substance of the man 
uals used in our Sunday-schools may or may not be true and beau 
titul according as opinions vary with the various sects, but that their 
form in almost every case has been unfortunate, that their method for 
the most part has been hopelessly inadequate, will be agreed by all 
except the persons. implicated in their manufacture. But however 
much this “ Child’s Book of Religion” may be improved on in the future, it 
is a long step in the right direction, an immense improvement on any of its 
predecessors, If it does not teach everything that such a book should 
teach, what it does teach is taught in a most satisfactory and charming 
/ manner, and the thanks of every earnest teacher are due to Mr. Frothivg 

| ham for what be has achieved in a field heretofore so barren of results, 
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Articies on any of the subjects usualiy discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

AU Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tue NaTIon shoud 
be addressed to the Kditor. 


POLITIOAL QUESTIONS IN THE SUPREME COURT. 
Tuk Supreme Court of the United States is just now the subject of 
lively popular interest and discussion. It has recently been, and will 
soon be again, called upon to decide questions which have been made 
political issues between hostile parties ; and concerning which few men 
are able to think impartially. All the issues of the war, and of the era 
of reconstruction succeeding the war, will be submitted to the judg- 
ment of this court ; and a strenuous effort will be made to secure from 
it decisions which will nullify the will of the people, and vindicate the 
rejected policy of Mr. Johnson, There is great danger that, whatever 
may be the decision of the court, its action may fail to command pub- 
lic confidence ; that if the decision is against the views of the majority, 
it will be ascribed to partisanship, and that if it is with them, it will 
be thought to have been influenced by fear. 

It is exceedingly desirable that no such impression should be left upon 
the minds of the people after a decision has been made, but that the fair- 
ness and wisdom of the court should be manifest toevery one. For our 
own part, we most earnestly deprecate any weakening of popular confi- 
dence in this eminent court, as equivalent to an undermining of the 
people's faith in law itself; a faith which needs strengthening and up- 
building in a special manner at this time. We shall, therefore, after 
explaining the reasons for doubting the impartiality of the court, offer 
some suggestions as to the mode in which the apprehended dangers 
may probably be avoided. 

The Supreme Court consists at present of nine judges, five of them 
appointed by a Republican President and four by his Democratic pre- 
decessors. Unfortunately, it cannot be doubted that at least four of 
the judges have so thoroughly made up their minds upon all the issues 
of reconstruction as to make argument before them a mere form. 
Chief-Justice Chase could not be persuaded by Moses and the prophets 
that the present State governments at the South are legitimate; while 
Judges Nelson, Grier, and Clifford could not be persuaded of the con- 
trary even by one who should rise from the dead. We are strongly in- 
clined to believe that Judge Field, who was appointed as a Republi- 
can, but whose sympathies, never very heartily with the party, except 
in support of the war, are now quite alienated from it, is also too well 
convinced in his own mind to be really open to argument. Assuming 
our suspicions to be correct (and they are universally entertained among 
lawyers and politicians at Washington), Judge Wayne, of Georgia, 
would hold the casting vote. The natural presumption is that he 
would side with his Democratic associates, and such is our expecta- 
tion ; yet so patriotic has been the course of Judge Wayne during the 
last six years, and so sincere has appeared to be his desire to do his 
duty rather than to gratify his prejudices, that we shall have at least 
as much confidence in his impartiality as in that of the best of his as 
sociates. The other judges, Swayne, Davis, and Miller, have never been 
known as politicians, and will no doubt consider the important ques- 
tions before them in a truly judicial spirit. 

We feel bound to express our regret that the distinguished Chief- 
Justice of the court has not, since taking his place upon the bench, 
more strictly abstained from taking part in political discussions. It is 
not easy for one of such decided convictions and energetic spirit to sit 
quietly by while great battles are being fought in which his sympa- 
thies are strongly enlisted ; yet such was the duty of his position, and 
he has greatly weakened his influence over the court and his hold asa 
jurist upon the public confidence by pursuing a course which, in any 
executive or legislative officer or private citizen, would have been emi- 
nentiy honorable, but which was unsuited to the office of a judge. And 
his repeated declarations in fayor of universal suffrage have irritated 
some of his associates into counter-declarations of hostility to it, which 
must greatly embarrass their action when political questions come be- 
fore them for judicial solution. 


The particular case which it is reported will be made the means of 
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bringing the subject of reconstructioh before the court is one arising in 
the United States District Court of Alabama, in which, it is said, a mo- 
tion will be made to dismiss the appeal on the ground that the State 
has ceased to exist, and that the court has lapsed with it. The deci- 
sion of this motion need not and ought not to have the least bearing 
upon the question of the validity of Mr, Johnson’s Southern govern- 
ments, A State may, perhaps, exist without any government for a 
time, and a Federal court created for a State may not, and we think 
does not, expire with the State government, or even with the State it- 
self. An appeal from the State tribunal in one of the reconstructed 
States would present the real issue more clearly, though even that 
would not necessarily turn upon the issue of reconstruction, 

The chief duty of the court, as we conceive, in dealing with the 
tremendous questions which will be brought before it, is to confine it- 
self strictly to the matter in hand, to decide the precise points before 
it, and to abstain rigidly from the slightest discussion of political 
questions not necessarily involved. Expressions of opinion on points 
not clearly presented by the facts of cach particular case will not only 
amount to nothing as precedents of law, but will break down the re- 
liance of the country on the court. Even if counsel on both sides agree 
in submitting the case upon political issues, the court ought, if pos- 
sible, to determine it upon other grounds; remembering that counsel 
may be seeking some ulterior purpose at the expense of the public 
good. The same reasons which induce the courts to throw out col- 
lusive actions should induce them to disregard collusive arguments, 
The questions involyed in reconstruction may be looked at from 
twenty diferent standpoints, and it is intolerable that they should be 
decided upon a hearing of three or four counsel, representing only two 
private individuals, whose real interests may be united, and who may 
have trumped up a case for the express purpose of accomplishing a 
common political end. 

The opinion of the court in the Indiana conspiracy cases, although 
perfectly sound upon the real questions at issue, and perhaps cqually 
correct upon all points, is neverthcless deserving of criticism in the re- 
spect just mentioned, There was not a particle of pretense that Congress 
had authorized the sitting of the Indiana military commission, yet a 
majority of the judges undertook to declare that Congress could not 
create such a tribunal. It is quite possible that their opinion upon 
this point is right, but it is no more Jaw or authority than one of the 
Chief-Justice’s speeches to the colored people in Charleston. Such an 
opinion is calculated to arouse a suspicion that the court is anxious to 
express its views upon these great questions before they are legitimately 
presented to it. 

The Supreme Court was always, prior to 1857, wisely anxious to 
leave political questions to be determined by the legislature, and re- 
peatedly declined to interfere in cases which afforded quite as much 
ground for interference as any that are now likely to arise. The 
judges foresaw that any attempt to control such controversies by 
judicial decisions would only peril the existence of the court, while 
settling nothing for the country, and they rightly decided to avoid such 
uncompensated risks. In the case of Dred Scott, the court departed 
from this line of duty, and sought to fasten a certain political policy 
upon the nation. The effort failed, and only brought the court into 
disrepute. We cannot believe that the attempt will be repeated. If 
it should be, the people will have to meet it not merely with contempt 
but with punishment. But we will not dwell upon this point, as we 
hope for a wiser course on the part of the court. Until we are com- 
pelled to admit ourselves mistaken, we shall advocate its claims to 
respect and confidence, believing that it will maintain its early reputa- 
tion as a just and wise tribunal. 


—0-<>- oe ——_— 


MR. WELLS'S REPORT ON THE REVENUE. 

Mr. WELLs’s report, like the report of the Revenue Commission of 
last year, has been awaited with a good deal of anxiety, as well as 
curiosity, owing to the widespread, though as we believe unfounded, 
belief of the public that it would in a great degree affect Congressional 
legislation. We may, doubtless, be mistaken, and shall be very glad 
to find that we have been, and to confess it; but our present opinion 





is, that these reports on the industrial condition of the country in its 
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relation to taxation, which Mr. McCulloch has so wisely procured, are 
likely to prove more valuable in forming public opinion than in deter- 
mining the action of the present Congress, There are very few men in 
Congress who have devoted much attention to questions of Political | 
economy and taxation. Subjects of this kind are dry and uninyiting, | 
and it is now a long while since they play ed an important part in our | 
party politics ; in fact, they may be said, in spite of the old tariff con- | 
troversy, never to have played a really important part in them at all, 
for the expenses of the Government before the war were too trifling for 
the mode of raising the revenue ever to have become a subject of | 
serious popular interest. The race of statesmen and politicians who | 
have grown up within the last thirty years, and are now in Congress 
and the State legislatures, have been bred in the anti-slavery agitation, 
and have occupied themselves through the whole period of their political } 
education with moral rather than material questions. The effect of |i 
the discussion of moral questions is, in general, to cultivate the con- 
science very highly; but an exclusive devotion to it is apt to beget a | 
slipshod habit of mind, an impatience of details, a fondness for hasty 
generalization, and a contempt for the material forces of the wee, | 
which, though they may not disqualify a man for making a very good | 
figure at popular meetings, are apt to prove a serious drawback on his 
usefulness as a legislator when complicated systems of taxation and 
currency have to be adjusted. We doubt if there are half-a-dozen men | 
in Congress who have given any patient or minute attention to the | 
question of revenue, or have about it any but the vaguest and most 
elementary notions. The life led by a successful politician—a life of} 
conyersation in hotel parlors, of letter-writing, hand shaking, and 
flowery declamation on popular themes—is one which affords little 
opportunity for close and connected investigation even to those who 
have a turn for it. Consequently we find that most speeches on the 
tariff consist of commonplaces about the necessity of protecting 
American industry, dreadful pictures of the misery that would result 
from the policy of opponents, ornate disquisitions upon the prospects 
of the country, and appeals to British precedents, made, however, in 
such a confused way 
sritish policy up as a warning or as an example, The reference of the 
revenue questions to a committee does not help matters much, owing to 
the way in which committees are appointed and the small amount of 
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/and the headlong passage of undebated bills in the House, 


as to leave it in doubt whether the orator holds | 





responsibility which they feel. It is impossible to say what the Com- 

mittee of Ways and Means will do after a larger experience. We shoul 1 

have no doubt whatever that it would before long do its work in the best | 
manner if the same men, or a majority of the same men, were allowed 
to return to it each year. But the system pursued by ‘Northern con- | 
stituencies of changing their representatives every session or two, 
deprives Congress of all the benefits of experience, and makes a fixed | 
policy on questions like the tariff all but impossible. This is a question 
which, of all others, most needs special knowledge. 

The manner in which the committee proceeds is very characteristic. | 
To attempt to frame a system of taxation without having under one’s | 
eye every interest in the country, without constant attention to and 
intimate knowledge of the relations of all branches of industry 
to each other, the effect on production and on morals and on 
revenue of every species of tax, Is, of course, to rush on failure. 
A committee of Congress ought, therefore, not to enter on any such 
duty without a therough and active investigation of the whole field of 
national industry, If it cannot do this itself, it ought to employ others 
in whom it has confidence to do it, and pay heed to their report. 
What the committee now does is to open what we may call a court of 
oyer in Washington, and listen to what anybody chooses to say, no mat- 
ter how long he takes to sayit. Deputations accordingly rush on from 
special “interests,” probably from twenty or thirty of the hundreds 
which are engaged in the work of production, and take up the whole 
time of the committee with statements of the difficulties encountered 
in making profits in particular branches of industry. What may be 
said on the other side—whether any other explanation of failure 
than the one by the 
body to say, and the committee never finds ou 
of these gentlemen is for a higher and that immediately —the 
wool-growers just now say they cannot wait over sixty days—and | 
after months of precious time have been squandered, a bill is brought ' 


‘ 
there Is no- 


The usual demand 


assigned parties may be given— 


tariff, 
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in which claps on thirty per cent. on this, forty per cent. on that, pell- 


mell, without much distinction, discrimination, or definition, and the 
result is a system which few can understand and nobody administer, 
and which brings no relief. 

We have not commented thus far on the contents of Mr. Wells's re- 
port. We shall endeavor next week to speak more fully of it than we 
can do now. Sut, as we have already said, we doubt very much whe- 


| . . . . . . - 
ther it will seriously influence the legislation of the present session, 


and we despair of seeing such men as he ever exercise their proper in- 
fluence on legislation until the public is thoroughly convinced of the 
mischief of the present mode of doing business in Congress, of the 
sham investigations pursued in the secret sittings of the committees, 
The war 
_ has been the means of introducing greater thoroughness and accuracy 
in most departments of the public service. It has rendered inestimable 
service to our politics in introducing the practice which has been found 


/so useful in foreign countries of appointing commissions, like this 


Revenue Commission, composed of experts, to prosecute careful en- 
quiries in particular fields of social science; and if the practice be kept 
up, Congress will have before very long what it has never had be- 
a real and substantial basis for legislation, a storchouse of facts 
carefully accumulated and inferences accurately drawn. There is no 
country in the world in which such enquiries so prosecuted are more 
necessary than in this, because in none is the progress of socicty 
marked by such variety and rapidity, in none are the conditions of life 
subject to such constant modification, and the ordinary economical 
calculations exposed to so many disturbing influences. 

Mr. Wells has made a very thorough examination of the industrial 
condition of the country, and he tinds that there has been great indus- 
trial or speculative activity during the past year; that there has been 
unprecedented progress in the invention of machinery ; that there ap- 
pears a spirit of enterprise which seems to double its energy with every 
additional burden placed upon it, and a continued and increasing for- 
cign immigration, Nevertheless, he finds that certain disturbing 
elements growing out of the war—political differences, financial dis- 
turbances, onerous and duplicated taxes, and ill-adjusted and unstable 
tariffs—while not suflicient to arrest the national progress, have been 
sufficient to reduce it below the normal rate of speed, “ to seriously 
diminish production and consumption ” (this is apparently a contradic- 
tion of a previous statement), * to arrest the growth of foreign com- 
merce, and expose home industry most unfairly to fore ign competition.” 

One effect, and the most important, of these “ disturbing ” elements 
has been to create an unparalleled advance in prices—about an aver- 
age of 81 per cent. in gold and 172 in currency. Mr. Wells supports 
his conclusions on this point by a good deal of evidence, and the effect 
of this rise of prices he declares to be a positive diminution of con- 


fore— 


| sumption and production, the exposure of American industry to unfair 


| competition, and soon. This statement of causes is, however, anything 
but clear. Mr. Wells’s position would seem to be that, whatever may 


have brought about the rise in prices, this and this only is the proxi- 
| mate cause of ali that is unfavorable in the condition of American in- 


dustry—on his own showing the political condition of the country 
allects industry very little, except in so far as it prevents a reduction of 
prices. “When he says that the effect of “these disturbing elements, 
ac ting concurrently,” has been to “create and maintain an unparalleled 
advance in the prices of every description of labor and of commodities, 
to decrease the purchasing power of wages and of the lawful money of 
the nation,” he makes a distinction without a difference. To say that 


/a thing has caused “ an advance of prices of every description of labor 


and of commodities,” is the same thing as saying that “it has de- 
creased the purchasing power of wages and of the lawful money of the 
nation.” Ifa man takes his wages to the market and finds that every 
description of commodity is dearer than it used to be, he may report 
the fact either by saying that commodities have risen or the purchas- 
ing power of his wages has declined. 

Mr. Wells subsequently, however, gives three distinct and well-de- 
fined causes of the rise in prices, viz.: scarcity of labor, especially of 
skilled labor—from 500,000 to 750,000 men haying been drawn off from 
the Northern States to the war, the great body of whom have never re- 
‘turned ; the issue of irredeemable paper currency by the Government ; 
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and the weight of taxation. We propose to say something about 
these and the remedies proposed for them by Mr. Wells next week. 
oe 


THE OIVIL SERVICE BILL. 

It is to be hoped that the holidays have been used by members of Con- 
gress and by their constituents for the consideration of some practical 
measures of legislation. The civil service bill of Mr. Jenckes, of Rhode 
Island, submitted at the last session and renewed at this, is a matter that 
specially deserves earnest study and careful discussion, Here we havea 
bill that meets the evil which is at the bottom of our political Pandora’s 
box, Any statute that does away with the auction of offices that accom- 
panies every election ought to be welcomed. Members of Congress and 
heads of departments and any man that deserves to be President— 
every President except an “ accidental ”—must feel that we have ar- 
rived at that point in the business of government which requires skill 
and knowledge and attention. Mr. Jenckes’s bill proposes obtaining 
these qualities by prescribing an examination for every officer who 
may, after its passage, be appointed to a civil office under Government, 
and for every promotion, with certain exceptions. The most obvious 
benefits are these: That a large number of utterly incompetent persons 
would cease any longer to be applicants for office, while, on the other 
hand, a large number of persons who are really fitted for places that 
are now secured only by scandalous means would be able to submit 
themselves honorably and decorously to the required examination. 
Office would cease to be a badge of ignorance in everything but political 
trickery, and would become a mark of a certain standard of excellence, 
Thus politicians who are honest in their desire to serve their country, and 
the number of these is larger than the country gets credit for, would 
not be embarrassed by the pressure and application of incompetent 
supporters for office, a request for their examination by the proposed 
board of examiners being answer enough to men whose only service is 
in stuffing ballot-boxes or colonizing voters. 

The good old-fashioned faith in a special Providence that cared for 
these United States has been somewhat rudely shaken by our expe- 
riences of the last few years. The enormous taxation imposed in conse- 
quence of the rebellion has been borne bravely by the country ; but the 
manner in which that taxation has been levied, the utter incompetence 
of a large proportion of the army of tax-gatherers in the revenue ser- 
vice, the destruction of some branches of industry by the mischances of 
legislation, the apparent hopelessness (under the present system) of 
anything like a decent return from the excise duties, the frequent 
clashing of internal and tariff duties—these are the sources of well- 
grounded complaints. Members of Congress, revenue commissioners, 
and some officers of the Government even, have confessed the faults of 
the present state of affairs, and hope to do better. But legislation must 
be imperfect so long as it gropes in the dark, and light can be had 
only from experience, and experience is the one thing which our offi- 
cials are never allowed to get. How many generations of men have sat 
in the revenue department of the Government, and how many of the 
changes made in it have been made on any other than purely political, 
partisan grounds? Suppose that at the outset of the new system of 
taxation officers had been appointed to administer it upon merit, as 
tested in an examination; that those officers had been retained up to 
this time ; and that promotions among them had been made on merit, as 
tested by their services. What a world of difference there would be in 
our knowledge of the right and the wrong way of imposing and levy- 
ing taxes, and what a fund of advice there would be to guide Congress 
in legislation, the courts in interpretation, and the Government in ad- 
ministration. As it is, we are in a worse sea and in a more dangerous 
and shifting storm of uncertainties than we were at the outset ef this 
great experiment. 

The success of * civil 
thoroughly tested abroad, and the good results can easily be transplanted 
into our own system, while the bad effects (and it can grow them, too) 
are as easily avoided. The plan, too, is not so old a one in any part 
of Europe as to make us despair, with our forcing-house atmosphere, of 
In Germany, the close of the great French 


service ’ examinations has been pretty 


soon domesticating it here, 
wars saw a condition of affairs that was a thousand times worse than 


anything that we have to complain of. 


The “ hereditary” race of office. 
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holders, the curse of venality, the almost public sale of offices, the total 
exclusion of the citizens from any participation in office, and the close 
communion of the noble families to whom office was the only livelihood 
—these were evils worse than any that we have to encounter, Now, 
Germany—or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, Prussian Germany—is, 
as fur as its administration of laws is concerned, the best governed 
country in the world, If proof were wanted of the fact, look at the 
ease with which the recent war was waged, the ease with which business 
has returned to its natural channels, and the rapidity with which its 
system was extended over the outlying statelets now swallowed up in 
Prussia. The evilsof Beamtenthum—of ottice as a special business apart 
from the ordinary duties of citizenship—are not likely to have many 
fears for us. It is almost beyond possibility that the mercurial activity 
of the American mind will ever content itself with office as the last best 
resort for a livelihood, or that the outside world wili suffer the men 
who make oflice their business to arrogate to themselves any special 
claim or privilege. The man in America who can content himself to 
settle down at the outset of his life to a public office, and look forward 
patiently to spending his existence in the slow promotion and slender 
rewards of life in the public service, is and always will be the exception ; 
but the more numerous such exceptions to the rule, the better for the 
public. 

The arguments that were advanced in Germany, in France, and in 
England, each in turn as this reform in the civil service was discussed 
and finally adopted, are the same that address themselves to us to-day. 
Why should West Point and Annapolis be prescribed to oflicers or 
those who desire to become such in the army or navy? What greater 
importance is there in the duties assigned to a captain of a company ot 
infantry over those entrusted to a collector of internal revenue, the chief 
of a bureau in the Treasury, or an auditor in the War Department? and 
why should these be appointed on the recommendation of Mr. A. who 
represents Hull, or Mr. B. who comes trom Utah, while the captain of 
Co. A. of the 99th Infantry must pass a rigid examination? The * po- 
litical sciences” are no longer hidden or uncertain mysteries, A fair 
knowledge of the science of taxation is the indispensable necessity of a 
good revenue assessor; no excise oflicer can do his duty without some 
scientific acquaintance with alcoholic preparations. The same rule ap- 
plies to a thousand other cases. That rule can be made a law by the 
passage of Mr. Jenckes’s bill; its provisions are clear, straightforward, 
and to the point. To effect its adoption by Congress, there ought to 
be at once prompt action and agitation by merchants, manufacturers, 
tradesmen, capitalists, railroad and other corporations—by all, in short, 
who feel where the shoe pinches, who know the mischief of our present 
system of appointing to and removing from office. This bill to reform 
the civil service comes home to every individual of these classes. If, by 
individual or combined action, they can by letter, petition, association, 
or in any other way, in turn bring home to Congress their anxiety to 
have this law enacted, we may be sure that Congressmen and the Ex- 
ecutive will not be backward in forwarding the real interests of the 
country, while they are ridding themselves of a growing pest, that of 
office-seeking, with its intolerable annoyances and inevitable mischiels, 


POPULARIZING SCIENCE. 


THESE are the days of popular lectures and familiar treatises on scien 
tific subjects. Let a discussion arise among scientific men on any subject 
not narrowly technical, and there is immediately an effort to throw the 
weight of the popular applause into this scale or that. If a scholar has any 
large project at heart—a great book to publish, a museum or an observatory 
to found—he must appeal, not to some one Maecenas, but to masses of 
people ; he must fascinate two or three hundred average American legis- 


lators ; he must deal skilfully with reporters and editors; he must exhibit 
his disinterestedness, enthusiasm, and learning before large audiences ; lie 
must be constantly before the public in newspapers, periodicals, and popular 
For the noble patron we have substituted the long subscription 


books. 
list. We read with an agreeable feeling of superiority the obsequious dedi- 


cations to fools of high-born patrons which great scholars of other genera 
tions put in the front of their works. Is it quite sure that the processes by 
which some of our scholars propitiate their patron, the public, are any more 
consistent with self-respect, independence, and mental uprightness? It 


wust Le admitted that the process by which science is popularized nowadays 
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is one fraught with distinct dangers both to the speakers or writers them- 
selves and to the public whom they address ; to the speakers, because when 


a retiring, single-minded, unworldly student, who is really capable of suc- 
cessfully investigating the hidden things of nature, is converted into an 
eloquent orator on scientific topics, a ready debater, or a plausible advocate 
of his own opinions, the change is not for the advantage of the individual ; 
to the public, because they are too apt to be fed with loose and inaccurate 
statements, With sweeping generalizations, with false facts and false logic, 
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with appeals to their prejudices and preconceptions rather than to their | 


reason. 

We find some goed illustrations of the temptations to which even 
genuine scientific men are in these days exposed in the printed reports of a 
course of lectures lately delivered before a popular audience in Boston by 
the eminent naturalist, Agassiz. ‘To persuade his hearers of the absurdity 
of the theory of progressive development was the main purpose of the lec 
turer, although the lectures were largely made up of descriptions of the 
physical characteristics and natural history of Brazil. It is not our present 
intention to question the fairness of presenting to a large popular audience 
only one side of a controversy like that upon the theory of Darwin, although 
it seems clear that a just disputant would state his adversaries’ argument 
with precision, if only to refute it ; neither do we desire to call attention to 
the not infrequent inconsistencies of the lecturer's own arguments; the 
climax of Prof. Agassiz’s argument, contained in the concluding sentence of 
the last lecture, will best illustrate what we feel to be the dangerous ten- 
dencies of the present methods of popularizing science—* We are the chil- 
dren of God, and not the children of monkeys.” In the first place, this 
argument is grossly unjust to that decided majority of living naturalists 
who have accepted and extended Darwin’s views; for it implies that they 
deny the Fatherhood of God, It is precisely this implication which wins 
the applause of an indiscriminating audience, but no aspersion could be 
more unwarrantable. The belief that the whole animate creation was de- 
veloped from a single germ is no more inconsistent with a firm faith in the 
universal and incessant action, through all nature, of an intelligent will, 
than our knowledge that every human being grows to adult stature out of 
an egg in which no trace of organization is perceptible is inconsistent with 
the literal acceptance uf the beautiful faith that in God “ we live and move 


” 


and have our being.” ‘To assert, or imply, that the development hypothesis 
is atheistic, is to assert that growth goes on without God, than which there 
A little four-year-old was told that 
God made him. Measuring off a few inches on his arm, he wrathfully re- 
plied, “ No, he did n't! 
growed the rest myself!” 


can hardly be a more impious idea. 


God made me a little mite of a thing so long, and J 
This is just the opinion of the theologians and 
naturalists who would recognize God in spasmodic creatious, but admit him 
to no share in regular growth ; this is precisely the wisdom of those who 


teach that man is less the child of God if his body was the natural out- | 





growth of less perfect organisins than if it was a detached and abrupt crea, | 


tion out of earth, water, and fire after the Promethean fashion. No scien 


[the vertebrates} whose lowest forms lie prostrate within the water, havi 


no higher aspiration than the desire of food ; and we cannot understand the 
possible degradation and moral wretchedness of man without knowing that 
his physical nature is rooted in all the material characteristics that belong 
to his type, and link him even with the fish.” Truly, if the discussion con 
cerning the Darwinian theory is to be reduced to a'question of man’s ances 
try, it may turn out that the popular majority will prefer the monkey to 
the fish ; between the baboon on the one hand and the sculpin or hornpout 
on the other, many would think that the baboon was the most desirable 
ancestor, both on the score of intelligence and of personal appearance 
Prof. Agassiz has already got so far as to think he can see a resemblance 
between the head of an adult skate and that of a human embyro ; 


317 of the book already quoted he says : 


on page 
“The resemblance of an adult 
skate, especially in the configuration of the face, the form of the mouth, the 
position of the nostrils, the arrangement of the gills, to some of the earlier 
conditions in the growth of the young mammal, not excepting the human 
family, is equally striking.” 
The popular lecturer on science is exposed to still a third temptation 

speaking usually on subjects with which his audiences have but very slight 
acquaintance, he is checked by no fear of competent criticism of his method, 


Like the cler 


or of any immediate reply to loose or incorrect statements 
gyinan, the lecturer suffers from his very exemption from the incessant, ef. 
voce, face-to-face discussions and debates which are the everyday lot ot 
to that 


nothing of subjects with which he has been long familiar, he finally comes 


most men, Accustomed assume his audiences know little or 


to underrate the intelligence and attainments of his auditors ; his lectures 
become more and more diluted ; the hour’s dish of discourse contains but a 
spoonful of meat; next he becomes careless in stating facts; and tinal va 
fatal contempt for his bearers betrays him into using methods of reasoning, 
argument, and illustration which are plausible but not sound, taking but 
not Who can blame him me 


twenty or thirty times without contradiction, or has repeatedly won applause 


true. if, when he has made a misstat nt 
with some fanciful guesswork or specious fallacy, he at last begins to flatter 
himself that his misstatements are true, his guesswork what ought to be 
true, and his fallacies good logic. 


school of 


Every man who has followed col 


medical lectures has 


lege or courses Seen abundant illus 
trations of all these points among lecturers on science. We may 
again refer to Prof. Agassiz’s former Lowell lectures, the “ Methods 


of Study in Natural History” above mentioned, because, as there can be 


n 
ho question as to real knowledge, the careless contidence bred of iong 
impunity is the only explanation of the frequent occurrence of most curious 
misstatements, even after the lectures have been twice revised for the press 
Thus we are told (p. 69) that every vertebrate has fuwr locomotive appendages, 
whereas whales, dugongs, manatees, and porpoises have only fico. Oa page 
74 it isstated that in “ the insects there are three nervous centres, the largest 


in the head, a smaller one in the chest, and the smallest in the hind body.” 


| The fact is that there is one principal centre in the head, three in the chest, 


tific lecturer has a right to use, before a popular audience, an argument | 


which could not be addressed to an assemblage of his peers in science. The 
mischief of misrepresenting the views of sincere opponents is graver in pro- 
portion to the incompetency of the audience to allow for, or correct, the 
Inisrepresentation. 

But the argument, “‘ We are the children of God, and not the children of 


monkeys,” admirably illustrates another temptation which besets popular | 
lecturers ; it is an appeal to a popular prejudice by a man who has no such | 


prejudice himself. It is an unwelcome idea to an ignorant man that there 


is any natural connection between monkeys and himself. That man is an 
improved monkey is a repugnant thought to the common mind, just as it 
would be disagreeable for a New York Democrat to believe that a white man 
isa bleached negro. Indeed, considered as an argument against the Dar- 


winian hypothesis, Prof. Agassiz’s appeal to the monkey prejudice can only be 


| 


compared, for irrelevancy and inconclusiveness, to the well-known Democratic 


clincher, “ Do you want your daughter to marry a nigger?’ We are the 
more astonished at such an argument against Darwinism from Prof. Agassiz, 
because no one has stated more distinctly and positively than Prof, Agassiz 
himself that man’s physical nature connects him directly with the animals, 
und that the debasement of which man is capable is due to the fact that he 
is thus descended from the beasts that perish. 
Agassiz delivered a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute, in Boston. 
These lectures were then printed in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and finally 
they were collected in a volume which has had a wide circulation under the 
title of “ Methods of Study in Natural History.” On the 71st page of this 
book we read: “ Man is the crowning work of God on earth ; but though so 


Four or five years ago, Prof. | 


which are sometimes blended into two or even one, and ordinarily trom 
nine to four centres in the abdomen, which are sometimes fused together to 
a less number of centres, and very exceptionally to one centre. On page 
i114 it is positively asserted that the seal “has no power of bending the 


wrist or the fingers,” whereas every boy who has seen a trained seal at an 


aquarium knows that a seal can grind a hand-organ with an easy flexible 
motion of the wrist. A popular book on science is worse than useless if it 
be not accurate; no amount of rhetoric can atone for heedless errors in 
matters of fact. The lately published “ Geological Sketches,” the second 
book in which Prof. Agassiz has endeavored to exhibit to unscientific read- 
ers the futility of the Darwinian hypothesis, is liable to the same criticism 
as the “Methods of Study in Natural History.” The scientific journals 
which have noticed this later work have given long lists of the errors in 
matters of fact which abound upon its pages. 

But graver dangers remain to be considered. Popular lectures and pop 
ular treatises on scientific topics have, since the days of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, done an infinite mischiet in fostering two amazing conceits, origin- 
ally invented by theologians, but strengthened and confirmed in the popular 
mind by teachers of natural science. The first of these conceits is the no 
tion that the boundless universe was made and is maintained for man’s sole 
use and benefit; that its raison d’étre is man’s education, development, and 
happiness ; that its laws are specially adapted for the training of the human 
intellect through the study of them ; and that all its wonders and beauties 
are expressly provided for the enjoyment of the little creature which for a 
few of God’s minutes has been pottering about on a small fraction of the 


outside crust of one little speck of a planet. The universe made for man in- 


nobly sudowed we must uot forget tat we are the lofty children of a race| deed! As muel as the ocoun *s wade for the baruacies that stick wo some 
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little rock it washes. 
barnacle’s, and the barnacle, in its unconsciousness of the presence of higher 


The universe suits man’s wants and the ocean the 


beings, has precisely the same reason for thinking itself the prime cause of 
the existence of the ocean that man has for declaring himself to be the 
“ culminating glory’ of the universe. We are inclined to laugh at the ar- 
gument urged against the Copernican system by the religious authorities of 
those days—that, as man is the central and ultimate object of creation, 
it must be that man’s dwelling-place is the centre around which all other 
spheres revolve. But this generation is legs logical than the monks who 
persecuted Copernicus: we cling to the superstition that the heavens and 
the earth were created for man’s sole behoof, although we know that the 
species lives in an obscure corner of a limitless universe, of which man can 
see and understand and use only an infinitesimal fraction. The popular 
scientific books of the day are full of the monstrous conceit that man is the 
summit of creation and the ultimate object of the Creator in contriving and 
directing the material universe. 

The second false idea, pregnant with curious danger, which popular 
treatises on science have done much to foster, is the notion that men are 
capable of appreciating and explaining the designs and purposes of God in 
making things as they are. We are constantly called upon by scientific 
lecturers and writers to admire the exquisite adaptation of this thing or 
that thing to what they imagine to be its use and object, to worship the 
goodness and love which made the infinite beauties and glories of light and 
music, of ocean and air, of flowers and forests, of mountains and the great 
heavens, to exercise and delight the created senses and mind of man, as if 
this were their sole or chief function. But is it not a harmless and even a 
profitable exercise of the human faculties, this wondering study of God’s de- 
signs? No! for it leads men to think that they can enter into God’s thoughts 
and understand the scope of his designs. If men get into the habit of think- 
ing they can fathom God’s intentions in the gentle and kindly things of 
nature, when they meet a terrible and, to human eyes, injurious exhibition 
of natural forces, the confidence they have acquired in their own judgment 
concerning the final causes of things leads them to say, This is not the 
work of a benevolent being at all, for it is a cruel work ; these are a devil’s 
doings, or the fruit of man’s sin. A shipwreck, for example, must be a 
“judgment,” for was not the ocean made expressly to be the pathway for 
man’s ships? Professor Cooke, in his Graham lectures on “ Religion and 
Chemistry,” declares that it is not true that the material universe manifests 
a God of unmixed beneficence, and he bases this frightful conclusion on the 
fact that “lightning and tempest, plague, pestilence, and famine, with all 
their awful accompaniments, are no less facts of nature than the golden sun- 
set, the summer's breeze, and the ripening harvest.” The argument is this: 
Man is the object for which all things are made ; man comprehends God’s 
purposes in creation; the glories of the sunset were made to delight man’s 
eyes, the gentle breeze to fan his cheek, the abundant harvest to satisfy his 
hunger ; these things are good for man ; they comfort and bless him ; God is 
good—but earthquakes and volcanoes, storms and pestilences, crush and de. 
stroy man; man is the ultimate object of creation; man appreciates God’s 
designs, and the design of these terrors is cruel; God is malevolent. If 
popular science had not insidi ously taught people to believe that they can 
essentially comprehend the benevolence of the seeming good in nature, they 
would not be so prone to think that they can decide upon the malevolence 
of the seeming evil. The fact is that natural science should have nothing 
whatever to do with the discussion concerning final causes. It is the pro- 
vince of science to investigate patiently and record accurately the natural 
sequence of events ; and there is work enough to be done in this legitimate 
sphere without intruding upon the rightful province of another philosophy. 
It is best to find out the real facts of nature before we write poetry or ser- 
mons about them. At least, it will be well to really find out ow things are 
made before we enter upon any deep speculation as to why they have been 
so made. How many long chapters have been written about the mathe- 
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matical instinct of the honey-bee, and the wonderful precision with which 
it builds perfect hexagonal cells. 
does not build with any precision, and that it is constantly making pentago- 


comb can be found in which many irregularities and much patchwork do 
not occur. Indeed, no man ever saw a single honey-cell of perfect form, in 
spite of Lord Brougham’s extraordinary assertion in his “ Natural Theolo- 
gy.” that the mathematical theory of the cell and the bee’s practice are ab 
solutely coincident. And what becomes of all the poetry about the Argo- 
naut nautilus spreading its sails to the favoring breeze and sailing over the 
summer sea, when it appears that the arms of the nautilus are never used 


But it turns out, after all, that the bee | 
| gations of men. 


nal cells and crooked cells of irregular shape, so that hardly a bit of honey-| complete in London as in New York. Each class seems to be dressed in thi 


|a coat as it sinks through the various grades of the social hierarchy i 
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store by the chambered nautilus on account of its supposed power of con 
densing air in its unoccupied chambers, so that the shell may be made to 
This condensing power was justly considered an 
And so 


sink like a diving-bell. 
extraordinary invention, a wonderful adaptation of means to ends. 
perhaps it would be if it were real; unfortunately for the argument, it is 
not a fact that the chambered nautilus performs any such remarkable ope1 
Between a theologian dabbling in science and a scientific man da}, 
Any one who desires to sve 


ation. 
bling in theology, it is, indeed, hard to choose. 

further instances of this method of studying nature may find them, ¢/ 
nauseam, in such books as “ Homes without Hands,” by the Rev. Mr. Wood, 
and the works of Mr. Leo H. Grindon. 

We scarcely realized how vicieus the general method of popularizing 
science has been until we lately took up a collection of “ Familiar Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects,” which is singularly free from the common cant. Si: 
John Herschel has published under the above title a collection of the lec 
tures he has delivered to popular audiences ; it contains lectures on “ Vo! 
canoes and Earthquakes,” the “Sun,” “Comets,” “ Light,” “Celestial 
Measurings and Weighings,” and the “Origin of Force,” subjects whicl 
usually call forth the best eloquence of those who think they can find out 
the Almighty. Sir John Herschel treats all these great subjects plainly 
worthily, humbly. The inventive genius of the Creator never receives lau 
datory mention, the kind intentions of the Disposer of All are never appre 
ciatively alluded to, and no surprise is ever expressed that God allows this 
thing or that thing to happen or to exist. It is a relief to find a new fini 
liar treatise on scientific subjects which is accurate and logical, and free 
from the flippant semi-religious sentimentalism which mars so many of thie 
popular books on such subjects. In one easay, however, that on “ The 
Yard, the Pendulum, and the Metre,” we feel bound to say that Herschel’s 
English feeling gets altogether the better of his reasoning faculty. 

In thus speaking of the dangers which attend the process of making 
science familiar, we have no desire to gainsay the necessity of diffusing 
scientific information as widely as possible. But in pursuing this desirable 
end. it is of primary importance that nothing but real science should be dit 
fused, and that the methods of teaching employed should be, before every 
thing, characterized by simplicity, fairness, and humility. 


’ 
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ENGLAND.—THE REFORM DEMONSTRATION. 


Lonpbon, December 14, 18#i. 


THE procession of trades societies in favor of reform, which caused so 
many forebodings and so much anticipatory triumph, took place last Mon 
day week, and has been the subject of a good deal of controversy ever sin 
Two hundred thousand reformers were to march through the streets « 
London ; as their friends declared, it was to be the most imposing spectac! 
of moral force ever seen within the memory of man—order, decorum, 
obedience to the law were to be exhibited in their highest perfection. 
Tories responded by calculations to prove that the procession would ines 
get to the place of meeting ; that when they did get together they would |» 
crushed to atoms; and that, at all events, the streets would be given up to 
an infuriated mob, smashing windows, robbing elderly gentlemen, and 
possibly tearing eminent Tories to pieces. I knew gentlemen who, im 
pressed by these awful warnings, sent their families from the south to tle 
north side of Hyde Park to be out of the way of the expected democratic 
deluge. As I had a strong disbelief in any crowd being too big for London 
or possessed by any really bad feelings, I calmly walked through St. James 
Park at the hour appointed for the start, on the way to a club in Pall Ma 
Persons who were to attend the meeting wore a white card in their hats 
and my first impression was that the whole procession had dispersed in or let 
to look at the procession. ‘The streets and the park were swarmipg with 
these ticketed gentlemen, but the procession was long invisible. At last ! 
caught sight of a few large flags, and discovered the thin line which it was 
forming under the mask of that strange phenomenon—a London crowd, 
Such a crowd is certainly amongst the least picturesque of all great aggre 


18 


The absence of any particular costume is, I suppose, 2 





cast-off clothes of that next above it; the only difference perceptible is, 





graduaily toned down to the hue of London mud, thus imitating:the p1 

dential (or Darwinian) arrangement by which the color of every animal 3s 
assimilated to the prevailing colors of his habitation. The same fine grada 
tion appears to be carried out in regard to washing; it would be easy to 


| assort a complete series, divided by imperceptible degrees, from the chimne) 


in this manner, and that the little creature is, and always was, quite inca-| sweeper to the Prince of Wales; of course the lowest terms jn the serivs « 


pable of any such exploit ? 


The natural theologians have always set great | the most numerously represented. 


All the countenances, however, tha’ 
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saw, whether white or dusky or whity-brown, were marked by the charac- 
teristic expression worn by Britons out for a holiday. It is not simply 
¢ sulky ; 
involves both elements intricately blended. 

} ‘lark,’ and i feel it a duty, 
parva vith all due solemnity, to enjoy myself; the same time, 
uncomfortably conscious that I am doing a foolish action, therefore I will be 
in a good temper, but distinctly under protest.” Although it was a gloomy, 
drizzling English day, the good humor seemed to be rather nearer the sur- 

face than usual, the people apparently feeling themselves bound in honor to 
disappoint Tory predictions. The only amusement which I observed was a 
parody of Divine service, consisting in reading the lessons of a production 
, I remember during the American 
This precious production referred to reform, and was stupid enough. 


l-humored, and it certainly is not 
Every one seems to be saying 
which I shall 


I am 


- “T have come out fora 





to hims 
at 


> &yU 


something like the “ Gospel of Peace” 
war. 
It was applauded, however, as a es saricature is yes tty certain to be by 
a After pushing my way through the only compact 
crowd which I met, which was in the entrance to the Park from Pall Mall, 
I took up my position at the window of a club, and listened to the remarks 
of the Saturday Review reading population—perhaps the most distinctive 
epithe One gentleman was still cheerfully pre 
dicting r, at most, deferring it to the time when the fasting re- 
formers should have imbibed a little beer and gin. 


a miscellaneous crowd. 


t by which I can call them. 
disaster, 0 
seemed, 

There 
reets were 


Such prophecies 
however, perfectly absurd, when the procession —- appeared. 
a soldier within sight, although the st 
London can cathent. It made way, how- 
ever, for the processionists in perfect good order, and the processionists (I 
don’t know whether I am coining a word) seemed to be in excellent temper. 
Just opposite my standing-place there was a slight obstruction, 
which they made up lost ground by a run, and the chief incidents were pro- 
duced by the consequent difficulty of keeping two bearers of one standard 
There was nothing but hearty laughter and occasional cheers for 
the fancy of the crowd, a small body of sailors 
Most of the societies had bands of 


was not a policeman or 
crammed with a crowd such as only 


on passing 


together. 
anything that specially struck 
coming in for the heartiest applause. 
music, Which displayed great energy, if not great skill, in music, and, if the 
dresses of the performers had been a little less dingy, the whole thing would 
have been really handsome. As it was, even the Suturday Review readers 
were impressed by the good order and excellent spirit in which the whole 
There was “but one fault,” 
“but that one was a thumper,” namely, that 
Instead of the 200,009 men, not more than 50,000 


affair was conducted. to quote Goldsmith, 
there was not enough of it. 
t the outside marched in 
and, after all the boasts and the warnings and the calculations, 
30,000 men from the whole of 
place of a mighty army. Whether the falling off in quantity did or did not 


counteract the excellence in quality, has been the subject of easily conceiv- 


pr gg] on; 


able disputes ever since 
The admits, I believe, of an easy explanation. It 
ravely disputed whether it was desirable that the trade societies should 


lend themselves to the purposes of political agitation. A Mr. Potter, a clever 


fact has been very 


man, who has made himself important amongst the working classes, or- 
Most of the leaders of the societies have 
avery strong distrust of Mr. Potter, whether on grounds or not I 
cannot say. They look upon him as an adventurer without very much prin- 
ciple. Consequently, many of the most numerous societies refused to follow 
his lead it The 
(the Amalgamated Engineers) sent only forty 
, When it might have sent hundreds, 

all; and so on, 


ganized this procession. s, however, 


gor rd 


large st 


what they considered to be a questionable policy. 


and richest of all such societies 
men 


The printers refused to join at 
Consequently, the procession by no means represented the 
real strength of the societies which took some part in it. 
succeeded in getting fairly to its destination. 1e meet 
ing-place got blocked only about a third obtained admittance, and 
listened to oratory of which I can only recollect the one sentence, viz., that 
it was the object of the reformers to get the 


As it was, it never 
lh 


The approaches to th 
up; 


devil out of the House of Com- 
and God Almighty into it—a programme to which no one can refus 
his sympathy, assuming that they are able to carry it out. Towards the 
afternoon the rain began to come down steadily, and wearied and draggled 
bands of reformers were to be met with dribbling back in various directions 
along the gloomy streets. 


mons 


The next day there was a mecting at St. James’s Hall to hear the neces- 
Sary oratory, especially to hear Mr. Bright. I had never before heard him 
address a popular audience, though I have several times listened hin 
from the gallery of the House of Commons. In my opinion he speaks far 
better in the House than he does out of it, judging from the specimen which 
I heard and from what others have told me. In the first place, I am sorry 


to say that he has strained his naturally admirable voice, and that after a 


a to 
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t is rather a compound which 





London seemed like a very thin brigade in 
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time the effort of addressing a large audience becomes too evidently painful. 


He spoke for about an hour on Tuesday night. By speaking very slowly, so 
thi at it would have been almost possible to take down his words in 
through the first half of his 


in its etfect 





, he succeeded in getting very well 


sper he whe last half was so far spoilt as a speech must be 
I | I 


when the orator is himself sutfering. This weakness has of late been some 
What perceptible in Mr. Bright’s parliamentary efforts. 


different cause of inferiority that I principally refer. 


It is, however, to a 
In addressing the 
House of Commons, the sense that he is speaking to a hostile audience, only 
kept in temper by his superlative eloquence, 
He ventures 


seems to brace and stimulate 
into higher regions of rhetoric than any one else 
dares to attempt, and where nothing but the purity of his style sometimes 


his mind. 


preserves him from overstepping the dangerous line between the sublime and 
the ridiculous ; but the sense that he is speaking toa critical audience seems 
to chasten, without emasculating, When he addresses a pop 


ular meeting, and is no longer under the same restraint, he ventures, so to 


his ¢ loquence. 


speak, upon a cheaper style of ornament. On Tuesday, he elaborately com 
pared his present position to that of a man prophesying a volcanic outburst, 
by way of illustrating the statement that he did not threaten but merely 
predict. 


worked ; 


Now, the volcano is a metaphor which has been rather over 


of course it brought down cheers, but it was handled with less 


delicacy than he would have instinctively used before a more critical audi 


ence, and sounded rather commonplace. Another difference concerns rather 


the audience than Mr. Bright. A defiance sounds much better than a 
hreat. When Mr. Bright is telling the thick rows of country gentlemen 


what he thinks of them, in a house where perhaps not one man in ten sym 
with him, and which is yet 
r, the effect 


they are substa 


pathizes profoundly silent from sheer admira 
i 


tion of his pow: is admirable. 


s—and 


When he repeats the same senti 


ment ntially the same—to a large and uncultivated 


audience, all of whom are ready to agree, as a matter of principle, in any de 
He i Is gi 
for the moment instead of struggling against it. Tha 


nunciation of their superiors in rank, it is not quite so pleasant. 


ine with the stream 


such things should be said outside the House of Commons as well as een 


it, | fully agree—agsuming, that is, that they are said sincerely, which, in 
this case, no man doubts. But unsparing denunciation of opponents pro 
duces a better rhetorical eilvet when the opponents are present. And I 
must say that, in my opinion, Mr. Bright is really carried away into much 


unfairness when he is speaking without the fear of immediate contradiction. 


hus, he attributed the evils of Ireland to Tory policy the other night; it is 


perfectly absurd to say that Tories have had more to do with the misgovern- 


ment of Ireland than Whigs. To take one example: a Whig ministry has 


been in power for nearly the whole of the last twenty years; « resolute 


me 
ynie 


elfort on their part would have destroyed that abomination, the Established 
Church of Ireland ; but they have never made it; on the contrary, they have 
carefully avoided the whole subject. Whig traditions, I fear, are in such 


matters as bad as Tory, and the only hope is from the appearance of some 


new political forces. It was, therefore, a rather small rhetorical artifice of 
Mr. Bright for casting odium upon his antagonists, and though doubtless 


at the moment, would pr been subjected to a severer 
Whilst giv 


distinctly add that I compare Mr. Bright only with 


rhaps have 


1y before he had produced it to t 


sincere 


1e House of Commons. 


scerutl: 


ing thi us 


s opinion, I n 


himself. In the House of Commons his best efforts are, to my mind, beyond 
all comparison superior to those of Mr. Gladstone or any one else. On a 
publie platform, he is still a giant, but Le sinks more nearly to the common 
ley 

i may mention one little incident which occurred on Tuesday night. 


Mir. Ayrton, a radical M.P., is a very clever man, but with a singular want 
f t, which in the House of Commons makes him a dreadful bore, and on 
his occasion led to a very absurd jius After some remarks, singularly ill 
( late d to please his audience, as, for example, one to the effect that he 
had just left a much more interesting meeting, and that the one hundred 
and seve are five thousand missing men had shown their sense in staying at 
hor 1¢ proceeded to criticise the Queen in rather a marked way for not 
show herself on this occasion to receive the cheers of the procession. He 





i that they had clected Miss Burdett Coutts Queen for the day, by popu 





lar acclamation, (They had cheered in passing the house of that most chari 
table lady). After Mr Ayrton had concluded, Mr. Bright rose, and in a few 
words very eloquently vindieated the Queen, and declared that she was to 

spected for continuing to cherish her sorrow. Mr. Bright, of course, 
p 1dmirably and excited great enthusiasm. The Queen’s name will 


‘ormers, even without Mr. Bright’s 
eloquence. This was all very proper and becoming, I must add, however, 
t Mr. Ayrton’s remarks were also applauded to some extent, and it is a 
which may possibly be some day important, though it is properly 


ulways do so amongst the most radical ref 


+ 
see 
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hushed up at public meetings, that the Queen’s persistent course of seclusion 
has distinctly diminished her once unbounded popularity. Mr. Ayrton was 
clumsy enough to blurt out such a seatiment ia public, but an anonymous 


writer may admit it to be true. 


Fine Arts. 


FROM WOOD AND FROM &TONE. 


but the present wide extension of 


OOLOR PRINTING 


PRINTING in colors is not a new art ; 
this art, in many directions and by several processes, is very recent. Color 
printing from wooden blocks has never been entirely unpractised since 
there has been an art of printing, but very little has been done to apply the 
process to any except its original and time-honored uses of calico-printing, 
the manufacture of paper-hangings, etc., until within about thirty years. 
During that time, a great many print publishers have worked hard at the 
process of wood-cut printing in colors, in hopes to develop it into something, 
the resulting prints of which might be, or pass for, “artistic” pictures. 

Chromo-lithography, or lithochromy, to take from the French a less 
awkward word, is a recent invention, or rather a recently tried application 
of Sennefelder’s fortunate discovery. It has not been made so widely use- 
ful in the industrial arts—except in one notable way, of which thereafter— 
as printing from wood-blocks. 
a pseudo fine art, and copies made by it from pictures, copies pretending, 
themselves, to be pictures, are in every print-shop and bookstore window. 


The best known and most commonly seen wood-block pictures are those | 
of the Ilustrated London News, in its Christmas and other supplements. | 


These are generally too coarse and too vague and blurred for any beauty of 
More minute and 
delicate are the almost equally well-known prints, “ Printed in oil colors by 
George Baxter,” a great flight of which settled down upon this country 


effect, and they pretend to no other merit than that. 


after the original Great Exhibition of 1851. 
hands in one form or another; at least, he is fortunate who has lost or man 
fully destroyed his last specimen. 
color, and the latest executed that we have seen show no marked advance 
over those of the first Crystal Palace and its contents. In mentioning these 
as being wood-cuts, it is right to say that they seem to have been printed 
upon an aquatint ground. 

It was, perhaps, 1856 when there were first received in America large 
chromo-lithographic copies of pictures by Turner and other painters. It was 
and other Turner pic- 


about that time that prints of “ The Old Temeraire 


tures were first for sale at Williams & Stevens's store, now vanished from | 


Broadway, and untravelled Americans found it impossible to believe that 
what they saw was in any important respect like the pictures. Intimate 
acquaintance with the originals has fully confirmed that incredulity. 
that time English print publishers have made fortunes by chromoliths. 


Day & Son, of London, have become a great joint-stock company (limited), 


and their advertisement has been in the New York papers, these holiday | 


times, inviting Americans visiting England to step up and view “ 500 differ- 
ent subjects, from 5s, to £4 4s.” 
done of which there seems no promise and no prospect. 
Day & Son can make are poor things; they are ugly things when compared 
with art that is really beautiful. ‘hat which makes an oil painting or a 
water-color drawing delicate or forcible, truthful or noble, these chromos 
have not; that which makes all human art poor beside nature, they have. 
Title-pages of music and the best chromo-lithographic pictures are one and 
the same thing, after all; good art is another and a different thing. 
Chromo-lithography has been introduced into this country, and many 


small pictures have been produced, and have sold well within the past three | 


We have received from L. Prang & Co., of Boston, a copy of 
This house has a re- 


or four years. 
their chromo “ Chickens,” from a picture by Mr. Tait. 
cently established agency in New York, and does probably a much larger 
business in this line than any other American establishment. 
and in some cases thousands, of their chromos, at two dollars, three dollars, 
and five dollars a copy for “ prints,” have been sold inall parts of the United 
None of these that 


States. They are as common in Chicago as in Boston. 


we have seen are quite equal to the best of European make ; it is impossible 


to train good workmen and build up an establishment of sutlicient resources 


in a day, but the improvement in the work of the Boston workmen is obvi- | 


ously rapid. It is of the value of the best of these as works of art, and of 
their probable influence in educating the people, that we propose to speak 
very briefly, and we instance six that lie beside us, viz.: “Going to the 


Bath,” after Bouguereau (called “The Baby” in the advertisements); “‘ The 


The Nation. 


But it has been very rapidly developed into | 


These are still on everybody's | 


They were terribly dead and bad in| 


Since | 


But there remains something yet to be | 
The best pictures | 


Hundreds, | 





Sisters,” artist unknown to us; “ The Linnet” and “The Bulfinch,” after 
after A. T 
Tait; and a study of ferns, etc., after a watercolor drawing by Miss —_. 


water-color drawings by W. Cruikshank; “ The Chickens,” 


We have had no opportunity of comparing these with their originals; it js 
probable that they are as faithfully copied as it was found possible to do the 
work with the requisite speed. One thing only, quite unnecessary and quite 
inexcusable, throws discredit on the whole matter and makes the pictures 
merely merchandise ; some of the pictures are made to look like oil-paintings 
on canvas, by printing them all over with indented lines to imitate the 
effect of the threads of the canvas, and by giving them a varnished surface, 
The main question, however, is this: Are these pictures good as pictures; 
good to have and to look at ; good in their influence on people who do not 
have much original art within their reach; good as teaching people to fee! 
and understand nature? So far as these six are concerned, the answer js 
easy: in none of them is there any brilliancy or purity or noticeable softness 
of color ; in none of them is there any true or delicate ** gradion ”’ of color ; in 
Although it is 


| none of them is there any accurate, subtle, delicate drawing. 
hard to say what will or can influence any person to begin to observe nature 
| or wisely enjoy art, this much is evident, that the more one loves nature and 
ithe more he knows what art is and can do, the less he will enjoy these 
chromos. And, on the other hand, as Ruskin has truly said that “if you 
are fond of the large finished prints from Raphael, Correggio, etc., it is wholly 
impossible that you can make any progress in knowledge of real art till you 
have sold them all or burnt them,” in like manner one who enjoys these 


chromos and wants to study art to purpose, may begin when he has put 


them well out of his sight. 
But will not the art become so much improved that such pictures wii! 
Good color, that is, delicately gradated color, is 


A black and white engraving or 
a 5 


be good? Probably not. 
| not to be produced by the printing-press. 
| woodcut or lithograph is a true reproduction of the forms and of the light 
| and shade of a picture, if it is only truthfully made. But a colored repro 
| duction must be perfect or it is nothing. What the brush of a skilful 
painter does at every touch in graduating, softening, and blending tints, 
| leading one color into another, breaking one color over another, until there 
cannot be found two grains of color the size of a pin’s head that shall be 
really the same; this is beyoud the reach of any mechanical contrivance 


And, when a skilful operator, master of every device of his art, doing every 
| thing with supreme care and cunning from the first transfer to the stone to 
the printing of the last tint, shall have produced the best approach to hand 
| work that the machine is capable of, at what cost per copy will he supply 
That, however, isa small matter. At 


the trade with such prints? Wiiat- 
| ever price, they would b> nearly valueless as art, or as things of beauty and 
of truthful suggestion of nature. 

We said above that chromo lithography has in one respact aided the in 
dustrial arts; it isin the admirable representations of the ornaments and 
works of decorative art of past times which have been produced by this 
| process. Owen Jones's “ Alhambra” and “Grammar of Ornament,” 
‘large works by Louis Griiner, Humphrey's “Illuminated Books of th 
Middle Ages,” Jniverselle,” Digby Wyatt's sev 
eral publications, J. B. Waring’s iliustrated records of the great collection o! 
|ornamental art at Manchester in 1857 and at London in 1832, Decloux and 
Doury’s “ Histoire de la Sainte Chapelle ” (we mention only books which a: 
within everybody’s reach in New York); these and other such collections 
of chromoliths have made it possible for those who cannot give their lives 
The most pertectly execated 


severa 


Silvestre’s * Paléographie [ 


to travel to study the arts of the ages of art. 

| and the most beautiful plates, we think, are some of those contained in the 
“ Album” of Labarte’s “ Histoire des Arts Indastriels,” published by More! 
| Some of the plates in this superb book exceed, in every respect in wh 
reproductions of art are valuable, any pictures of the kind we have ever 
seen, and seem to fulfil all that one can expect of chromo-lithography. One 
serious fault is said, on excellent authority, to exist in all these books 
perishable nature of the gold and silver pigments which enter into n 
Mr. Heury Shaw, who has issued a series of mst 


| 
| 


all their illustrations. 


valuable and accurate books on the arts of the Middle Ages, not mentioue! 
Vv 


'above because his illustrations are in wood-cut, and nearly all colore«! 
hand, has recently published a work on illuminated MSS. which is illus 
His preface gives at 


trated by admirable wood cuts, printed in one color. 
length his reasous for not having used chromo-lithography, as follows: 


. “The most successful of these reproductions are too costly to be 
within reach of persons of ordinary means, while they fail of being com: 
pletely satisfactory, especially when the examples ehosen are those show! 
the highest degree of refinement. . . When flat tints only were usec, ant 
| the effect of light and shade was produced by consecutive bands of color, 0! 
| increasing degrees of density, proceeding from pure white, the details of tr 


|composition being made emphatic by a surrounding of red or blacs 
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lines, a close approximation to the original may be effected by means of 
the printing-press ; but colors so produced can never have the solidity and 
richness of tone of those on which the hand and the brush alone have been 
employed. In the finest works of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, the most careful gradations of color are found, and both the min 
jatures, the frames in which they are enclosed, and the other ornamental 
accessories, display the most skilful blendings of the richest and most deli 
tints. ‘he press has hitherto proved inadequate to the production of 
for any material improvement, 
ese gradations and blend 


cate 
+ 4 ° lee 
these refinements, and we ean scarcely hope 


as, independently of the difficulty of pr ducing th 


ation. owe 
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chinery, some of the most beautiful pigments used in drawing 
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Japanese colored prints, magnificent in effects of broken flat tints, and in 
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these are far finer, far more desirable and instructive, far more precious as 
works of art, than the best chromoliths yet produced in America. 
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: : . ach competit r. 
Provided, that each subscription shall be for a full year (beginning with any num- : p q Pe 
Tr): and th } s be at least CO etitors So he premir : 
ber): and that there shall be at least TWENTY mp rs for the premium Terms: Five dollars per annum, in advance. ves 
If there be fewer than /wenty competitors, but at least fen, : F y 
A specimen number sent gratis on application to : 
a 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS E. L. GODKIN & CO., Publishers, : 


will be awarded to the most successful, 130 Nassav STREET, New YORK. 2 
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The Nation. 





UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Organized 1849. 


OrFicE: 151 Broapway. 


Since its organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to 


Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 
$1,021,100 OO, 
and $457,119 OO in 


| 
DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums)— | 
a total of nearly | 


| 
ONE anp ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, | 


. 4 . ‘ | 
And now hag, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wat Sr., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Ping Street, New Yorg, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a) . 


Fund of 
$2,112,704 42. 


| 
New York References. 
JAMES HARPER, of the Firm of Harper & Brothers, | 
Publishers, 331 Pear! Street. 
J. C. GUNTHER, of the Firm of C. G. Gunther & Sons, 
Fur Dealers, 502 Broadway. 
SHERMAN, TALLMAN & CO., Grocers, 51 Front Street. 
CRAGIN & CO., Provisions, 383 West Twelfth Street. 
WOODRUFF & ROBINSONS, Fish and Salt, 44 Front 
Street. 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Dry Goods, 140 Church Street. 


S. EMMET GETTY, of the Firm of R. P. Getty & Son, 
Provisions, 115 Greenwich Street. 





N. Y. Medical Examiners. 
J. J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-first Street. 
JOHN G. SEWALL, M.D., 234 West Thirtieth Street. 
GEORGE T. SHIPLEY, M.D., 112 West Fourth Street. 





| 
| 
| 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the 
Union Mutual. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 





™ Active and efficient AcznTrs wanted. Apply as 
above. 





ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 


Capital, ; - - - 
Incorporated in 1816. 


$3,000,000 


Lossss Parp iw 46 YEARS,......... 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


ce sees $17,485,804 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 8O 
Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ........... 244,391 00 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
Lossee promptly adjusted and paid by 
JAS, A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 
ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ** Country Life.’ Refers to John M. Forbes, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Waterman, Pro- 
vidence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; R. 8. 
Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


PARLOR ORCANS. 


‘CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


97, 99, and 101 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y 


(EsTABLISHED 1846), 


Are the oldest manufacturers of Improved Reed Instra 

ments in the United States, and are the inventors and 

patentees of the essential improvements made in this 
| class of instruments up to the present date 
During this long period they have manufactured a vast 
number of instruments of all styles, and wherever they 
| have been exhibited in competition with the instruments 
| of other makers, they have invariably taken the highest 
| premium. 


At the last 


FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
these instruments were considered by the judges above 
| competition, and, giving the ordinary prize 
| firm, they created a NEW CLass PREMIUM and presented to 
| CARHART & NEEDHAM 


to another 


A “SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL, 


a new and hitherto unawarded testimonial of excellenee 


G3” Send for Dlustrated Circular 


A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU. 
MENTS. 


“ESTEY'S” ORCANS, 


WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 


Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 


| 
| 
| ™ 
| 
| 
| 


HUMAN VOICE 


} 
ever yet introduced. 
| They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
| musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 
| rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title | 


for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C, WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


WORLD. 


IN THE 
M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bast Famity Macnine 
FLORENCE $ 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

SURPLUS, JULY 1, 1866, 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 15850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 948 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P, NOTMAN, Secretary. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 


| 


PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 


| The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 

| Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 

| ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which doce not have 

| in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 

words, 

| DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 

The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 

91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 

| and at no other place in this Street or in New York City 

| 

| 5 

‘Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


| 
| 
| FOR 
| 
| 
| 


WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook, 
and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & C9., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 





Send for Oiroulars. 











40 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


The Nation. 
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| THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED COOKING Life Insurance Company 
| 


RANGES. 


Also, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL BIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 


947 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLp STAND oF Pratt, OAKLEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
New Scale ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Broome Street East of Broadway, N. Y. 


OF NEW YORK. 


| 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 


CoRNER CANAL STREET. 
| 


This Company is now prepared to issne all the varieties 


of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- | 


’ 


' usual advantages, especially to “ Best Lives.’ 


tinctive and very valuable features. 
| Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 


It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this | 


is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not anold one. 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 


| truth is especially favorable to the company, since, 1st, | 


It is not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
| vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 


lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best | 


| working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
so good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured; and only by 


These Pianos stand onrivalled in regard to their sing- the plans of this company can this be done. 


ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


9, {1 1, and {3 Mercer Street, New York. | 


G2 Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 





Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. O. Siocum., 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
Dolders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 


son, is one of the oldestand best actuaries in the country, | 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- | 


culations made by the company are reliable. 
Call or send for a circular. 





EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company will charge a premium according to ail | 
| the known circumstances of each Life, not alone those of 
age and health. A favorable constitution, inteliigence, par- | 
| ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, and | 
| habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived | 
| ancestry, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- | 
| ish the costof insurance. The possession of them by the | 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a | 

| company. | 
| Relative tendencies to longevity are, toa degree, deter- | 
| minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit | 
|of those he may possees; and the Company proposes to | 
' allow them to him by rating him younger than he is, thus 
lowering his premium. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his premium. How long is he to live? is the 
important question, and the Company desires to charge 
as premium what the answer will justly indicate. For 
| example, a person of 35 may be rated as 32, 25, or younger, | 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, | 
which will raise his premium | 
} 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 


If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
“expectation,” and thus proves that he has lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Assurance, or paid to him as an annuity, | 
stopping his premium, and more than that if under 50 | 
when insured. This is fair, and for the interest of | 
the Company; for if, by temperance and other habits, 
| vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc.. l:fe 

shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 
| surplus and the reductions in premiums, made on account 
| of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Company 
| insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 
| also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 
| rates 
| Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 


} 
| 
| 
| 





health take note of this, as the company will insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain e!sewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 


This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 
| monthly, quarterly, or annually. It is the purpose of the 
Company, in making this provision, to meet the conveni- 
| ence of nearly every class of persons, and as its policies 
| are not forfeited, but extend till the premiums paid are 
| exhausted, it can make such provision without material 
j} inconvenience. It will be observed that by so doing those 
} of very small incomes can be accommodated. 
Insurance can be effected by correspondence equally 
well, and where there is no agent a commission will be 
| allowed. 


N. B.—Agents wanted in every town. 





It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- | 


New Series, G 


FEATURES | | For sale by 


|RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 

A fall assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
| able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 





FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
| SEWING MACHINES. 


495 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HOWE MACHINE Co. 
(E148 Howe, JRr., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing Machine), 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
62 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 


when done, and the wide range of its application.—Report 
af American Institute. 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Joseph 
GAilott, 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
ood and Cheap, from No, 700 to No. 761. 


TRADE MARK— 


seph With 
TRADE MARK— Je FShniott, Designating 
Birmingham, Numbers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


-MARVIN’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 





AF E 


MARVIN & 


a cee: ) 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : { 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two Firet Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
al] parts of the World. 

Pat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction’ have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introdaced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 

der that aL. their patrons may reap its benefits. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. , 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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